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NOTES ON MIDDLE ENGLISH LYRICS 


The English lyrics of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
now becoming better known to students through Carleton Brown’s 
volumes.* In spite of the great superiority of Brown’s texts to 
those of earlier editors, many difficulties remain, some of the lyrics 
in Harley 2253 being, indeed, among the most obscure poems in 
Middle English. The following notes, based on a recent re-reading 
of the poems, are sometimes merely corrections of the definitions 
of single words, sometimes more elaborate interpretations of difficult 
passages. The Roman numerals refer to Brown’s volumes of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries respectively ; the Arabic to the 
poems and lines as numbered by him. 

XIII, 4.21. Loates. This is ‘looks, ‘appearance,’ from ON 
lat, pl. ‘manners,’ NED.’s late, sb. 1, not ‘ deceits,’ as glossed. 
With the line ‘bine loates weren lasteles,’ one may compare the 
similar phrase in the Legend of Katharine ‘mid lasteles lates’ 
(J. Hall, Early Middle English 11, 129, 35). 

XIII, 5. Line four of the second stanza of the Anglo-Norman 
version reads ‘ vie sui atort gete,’ but should read ‘v [= ou] ie sui 
atort gete,’ i.e. ‘the prison wherein I am wrongfully cast.’ For 
the spelling, compare v = ou, ‘ where,’ in the fourth line of the 
Anglo-Norman stanza on page 12. 

XIII, 10.4. Blench is ‘trick, an example of NED.’s blench, 
sb. (cf. OE blencan ‘ deceive’), not ‘sunshine,’ as the glossary 
has it, comparing NED.’s blenk, sb. 2. ‘ Fair weder ofte him went 
to rene, an ferliche maket is blench’ means ‘fair weather often 
turns to rain and suddenly plays its trick.’ The phrase make a 
blench, ‘ play a trick’ occurs elsewhere, for example, in Purity 1202. 


1 English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century, Oxford, 1932; Religious Lyrics 
of the XIVth Century, Oxford, 1924. 
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XIII, 43.94. ‘Freo of heorte, of wisdom wilde. Brown de- 
fines wilde as ‘filled, but this is surely OE (WS) wielde, adj., 
‘ powerful,’ ‘ mighty,’ and the NED. actually records the line under 
the adjective wield, together with two Middle English instances 
from Layamon, who has forms from the corresponding OM welde. 
The same word occurs in 54. 21, where Brown finds the adjective 
wilde surprising as applied to Christ, and again in 60. 38, ‘ase bu 
art fréo & wilt & maucht,’ where wilt, with unvoicing of the final 
consonant, does not seem to be glossed. 

XIII, 46 B.60. ‘Ne may no man bu det ageyn.’ Brown inter- 
prets bw here as ‘ be,’ and Kemp Malone, in his valuable notes on 
the lyrics, translates either (a) ‘there can be no evil [OE man] 
in comparison with death’ or (b) ‘no man can flee, with death 
as his opponent,’ with bu from OE bigan.? I should prefer to 
consider bu a West Midland form of buy (cf. the buye-, bue-forms 
in the NED.) and interpret the line as meaning: ‘No man can 
redeem (himself) against death.’ 

XIII, 74. 29-30 


30f ber lyp a loket by er ouber e3e 
pat mot wip worse be wet for lac of ober lee. 


The manuscript has 3ef, not 30f, according to G. L. Brook,® and 
Brown notes that the manuscript has Jat not lac. Brown interprets 
er as ‘her, ouper as ‘ other,’ and loket as ‘ locket’ in, his glossary. 
Malone interprets loket as. ‘ lovelock,’ ‘curl,’ hanging ‘ by ear or 
eye. * Adhering to the manuscript reading Jat, Malone translates 
‘wet for show or lie,’ and considers with worse, ‘ with the devil, 
an oath similar to the familiar with mischance. Objections to his 
interpretation of the second line are the definition of of as or, since 
the single instance cited from Stratmann-Bradley is probably an 
error, and the interpretation of wip worse as referring to the devil, 
since worse meaning the devil is always pe worse in Middle English, 
as in 28 A. 28. 

The true meaning of le3e is not Boddeker’s ‘ Auskunftsmittel,’ 
nor Brown’s ‘ protection,’ from OE hléo, nor Malone’s ‘lie,’ but 
‘lye’ from OE léag, ‘lye,’ which was used in a much broader sense 
in earlier times than at present. The significance of line 30 cannot 
be grasped without remembering the use of lye as a cosmetic and 


2 ELH., 1 (1935), 60. 
3 Medium Aevum ir (1933), 80. * Op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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dressing for the hair, and the common association of lye with urine 

in the Middle Ages and long after. A definition from a fifteenth- 
century vocabulary states the case succinctly: ‘ Lociwm, lye or 
pysse.’° Urine or chamber-lye was a very familiar kind of lye, 
and used both for cleaning of all sorts and as a cosmetic. Arnald 
of Villanova around 1300 recommended as especially beneficial for 
the eyes washing with one’s own urine upon rising in the morning.® 
The NED. cites Holland’s translation of the ever popular Pliny to 
the effect that the ‘ vrin of a yong Asse fole is supposed to thicken 
the haire’ (11, 324, ed. 1601). Lye itself is defined as a cosmetic 
for the hair by the NED. s. v. lye, sb., c, and Brown correctly defines 
the word thus in lyric 2.19: ‘mi brune her is hwit bicume, ich not 
for hwucche leihe.’ Ladies had lye-pots of silver and gilt for hair- 
wash, as the NED.’s quotations show. In view of the use of lye as 
a dressing for the hair, and the use of urine as a common kind of 
lye, line 30 must mean: ‘ [lock] that must be wet with worse or 
inferior [lye] for lack of other lye,’ and the implication is that the 
worse ‘lye’ is urine. This vulgar interpretation is borne out by 
the crudity of expression in lines 14 and 23. In fact, the whole 
point of the poem is this, that the common woman imitates the 
fashions and apparel of the lady of rank and wealth (see especially 
lines 8-14), but inevitably betrays by her crude manners and lack 
of refinement that she is still ‘a strompet in rybaudes rewe.’ ’ 

XIII, 75. Brown’s text and glossarial explanations of ‘ Man 
Must Fight Three Foes’ are an improvement over Boéddeker’s, but 
much of the poem is still obscure. 

75.19. Can onhete really be NED.’s anhit ‘strike against’? 
The phonology would be difficult, as all the other examples of anhit 
have 7, as we should expect. Onhete could have either close or 
open long e, since both sounds rhyme in this stanza (suéte 13, 
préte 21). The word might possibly be onhéte, ‘ persecute,’ since 
OE omhetting exists in this sense, but one would have to assume 


5 Wright-Wiilcker, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies (London, 
1884), 11, 593.23. 

* Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science, 11 (1923), 
860. 

7™In view of the doubt about the meaning of loket it should be said that 
since lye and urine were used as detergents they might as well have been 
applied to ornamental lockets of metal as to hair; but I am inclined to 
think that Malone’s interpretation of locket as ‘ lock’ is correct. 
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that the verb was associated with hete-forms of the verb hate 
(see NED.), themselves influenced by OE hete, sb. OE onhé&tan 
‘inflame’ is possible phonologically, but hardly fits the rest of the 
line. The general meaning of lines 18-20 is that a man who lives 
in illicit pleasure injures his fortune against the time when he 
moves hence, i.e., in the life after death. Lines 21-22, ‘alle is 
priuene bewes prete, bat penkeb nout on penne’ mean ‘all his © 
ingrained habits threaten the man that does not think of that 
time.’ It is thus not desirable to emend penne with Malone to 
wenne. 

The following stanza is even more obscure. The first four lines 
(23-26) as printed by Brown read: 


a3zeynes penne vs pretep pre, 
3ef he beh bryuen & bowen in peode; 

vr soule bone so broberli [MS broerli] be 
as berne best bat bale forbeode. 


Vr soule bone (25) is neither Boddeker’s ‘unser gebein allein,’ 
nor Brown’s ‘our soul’s good,’ but ‘our soul’s destroyer.’ Bone 
from OE bana, bona, ‘slayer,’ ‘destroyer’ is not only the form 
we should expect in a West Midland text,* but the one we actually 
find in such texts as Seinte Marharete,® and the Ancren Riwle, 
where the phrase soule bone occurs.1° If Brown’s emendation of 
broerlt to broperli is correct, we might, putting a semi-colon after 
23 and a comma after 24 paraphrase the lines thus: ‘ Against that 
time, three foes threaten us; if he is thriving and prosperous among 
people our soul’s destroyer may be as “ brotherly ” as the best hero 
who may prevent harm.’ The ‘soul’s destroyer,’ in other words, 
is a false friend. At first sight, it seems natural to identify the 
foe with the devil, who is called ‘a false friend’ in xiv, 27.10. 
But it is more probable that the flesh is here meant, both because 
of the phraseology of the rest of the stanza and because of the 
references to the world and the devil in stanzas five and six. In 
The Sayings of St. Bernard: Man’s Three Foes of the Vernon 
manuscript, we are told: 


Ac he pat schulde best be pi frend 
Dop pe rabest to fall. 


® On the dialect, see G. L. Brooks, Leeds Studies in English 11 (1933), 61. 
® Ed. F. M. Mack, ZETS., 193, 30.15, and glossary. 
10 Ed. J. Morton, p. 222. 
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And pat is pi flesch, bi furste fo 
pat bou pamprest and seruest so.?%* 


29-30 Fyth of ober ne darp he fleo 
pat fleishshes fannyng furst fortode. 


Brown, in a recent letter, which he permits me to cite, is disposed 
to accept as the MS reading foreode instead of the fortode which 
he printed, since the difference is very slight paleographically in 
the hand of this scribe. He would also emend darp to darf, and 
translate: ‘He who has first forgone (or abstained from) the 
temptation of the flesh, which is the falsest of five, need not flee 
combat with any other (foe).’ It seems to me that this interpreta- 
tion must be accepted. Darp is not a proper form in Middle 
English, since the third singular of dare still had no ending in 
Middle English, and the NED. records no -(e)th ending until the 
sixteenth century. Falsest of five, I should take to be a reference 
to the five senses, in the extended meaning given to them in the 
Middle Ages. The last lines ‘3ef we leuep eny leode, werryng is 
worst of wyue,’ now follow naturally: ‘If we believe any man, 
warfare of a woman is the worst,’ i.e. ‘ any one will tell you that 
the temptation of the flesh is the worst.’ 

XIII, 76.20. ‘He is solsecle to sanne is forsoht’ is the last 
line of a stanza in which the names of flowers are applied to the 
beloved Annot. He, as regularly, is here ‘she’ from OE héo. 
Brown follows Béddeker in deriving sanne from ON sanna, ‘to 
maintain as true,’ ‘ affirm,’ a word which the NZD. records only 
from Orm, and which Brown defines here ‘maintain, defend.’ 
Forsoht is glossed ‘ afflicted,’ from OE forsécan, ‘ afflict,’ ‘ punish,’ 
but I do not understand the sense or the syntax of the line with 
the words thus defined. Is not sanne the same word as sane of 
line 34, i.e. ‘heal’? ‘The line would then mean: ‘she is the 
marigold that is sought after for healing.’ The marigold was used 
for medicinal purposes, and forseke means ‘to seke out,’ rather 
than ‘ afflict? in Middle English (see the NED., s. v. forseek). 

XIII, 76.34. Sucre here is not ‘succor,’ but ‘sugar’ follow- 
ing properly upon the sweet remedy licoris (33). 35. bayeb me mi 


10a Minor Poems of the Vernon MB, ed. Furnivall 11, 515, HETS., 117. 
Sister Mary Immaculate Creek, of the Yale Graduate School, called my 
attention to this passage as bearing on the order of the three foes and the 
meaning of vr soule bone. 
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bone. Tolkien and Gordan correctly point out in their note on line 
327 of Sir Gawayn that bayep should be baypep, as in Sir Gawayn; 
‘I schal baypen py bone.’ Other occurrences of the phrase are cited, 
and the word derived from ON *beidna, later beina ‘to further 
(a request).’ 

XIV, 23.25. Tene is glossed ‘ teen,’ ‘ suffering,’ but should be 
‘ten,’ as the Anglo Norman original cited in the notes, p. 252, 
shows: Meuz vaut vn ben devaunt la mort / ke dis apres. 

XIV, 27.56. ‘bat he [death] hab sammned in site, Loue wel 
he sunder.’? Loue, which I do not understand, may be an error for 
Sone, since alliteration occurs almost invariably in these lines. 

XIV, 49.7. ‘No loue per nis pat oure halle lysse’ means 
‘there is no love that may comfort all of us.’ Lysse is not a noun, 
as glossed, but a verb, from OF lissian. 

XIV, 81.24. The poet says that your executors at your death 


Of be ne wil rek, bot skelk and skek ful boldly in pi bowrs. 


Skelk is defined as ‘skulk,’ but the word occurs nowhere else with 
an e, and the meaning is difficult because people can hardly ‘ skulk’ 
full boldly. The skikk of the Thornton manuscript, is a mere 
variant of the next verb, skek ‘to plunder.’ The word in Brown’s 
Cambridge text may be skelt ‘hasten,’ of obscure origin, which 
occurs in the alliterative poetry, for example, in Purity 1554, 
Erkenwald, 278. 

XIV, 104.4. ‘Wip feire beheste and wordes as wylde.’ The 
Simeon manuscript has wynde, and this is rightly substituted for 
the wylde of Vernon in Varnhagen’s text.11 Wynde is required for 
the rhyme with fynde, behynde, mynde, and is, in any case, a more 
sensible reading. Words are frequently called wind or compared to 
wind to indicate ‘idle talk,’ as may be seen from the NED.’s 
examples, s. v. wind sb. 14. 

XIV, 106.51. In his notes Brown suggests that the text should 
read bos, pres. 3rd sg. of behoues, in the line which he had printed: 
‘And alle o dep, hos bope drye.? The emendation is correct, but 
Brown is wrong, I think, in assuming that alle and bope are 
pleonastic, and in suggesting the omission of alle. The meaning 
of lines 49-52 is: ‘ Man dies and beasts die, and it is all one (i.e. 
the same sort of) happening, and both must suffer one and the same 


12 Anglia vir (1884), 304. 
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death and have one incarnation.’ Alle is an adverb modifying one, 
and alle one means ‘one and the same,’ ‘ quite the same,’ as the 
NED.’s examples show, s. v. all, C adv. 5. 


RosBert J. MENNER 
Yale University 


A NOTE ON “A SONG OF THE FIVE JOYS” 


In his Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century, Professor Carleton 
Brown has made available for the first time an accurate transcrip- 
tion of a poem on the Five Joys? contained in MS. Harley, 2253, 
folio 81°. His improvement over the work of his predecessors ? is 
most evident, perhaps, in stanza six (ll. 31-36), describing the 
Nativity of Christ, the second of the Five Joys according to the 
conventional medieval enumeration : 


pat ober ioie of bat may 31 
wes 0 cristesmasse day, 
when god wes bore on poro lay 
ant brohte vs lyhtnesse: 
pe ster wes seie by-fore day— 
pis hirdes bereb wytnesse. 36 


After noting several differences in the transcriptions of previous 
editors,’ Professor Brown says that Boddeker’s rendition of line 33, 
“ When God was born, in a crib lay,” cannot be accurate because in 
all other instances prowe means not “crib” but “ coffin,” and 
because lay is not a verb but a noun. He then translates lay as 
“law,” eliminates the necessity of emendation by using oro as an 
adjective, and cites as his authority NED., “ thorough ” (under a). 
He renders the entire clause, “ When God was born according to 
law,” or “ in due form.” # 


1 Religious Lyrics (1929), pp. 13-14. 

?The poem was printed in 1841 by Thomas Wright, in Specimens of 
Lyric Poetry, pp. 94-96; in 1874 by Karl Béddeker in Altenglische Dichtun- 
gen, pp. 218-219, and in 1878 by R. P. Wiilker in Altenglisches Lesebuch, I, 
48-49, 

® Wright and Wiilker, misreading line 33, “ when god wes bore on boro 
lay,” printed thore instead of poro. Béddeker, by emendation, printed 
porwe, equated it with prowe, and defined it as Krippe. In line 35, he 
read pestri for pe ster. 

* Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century, p. 246, note 11. 
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Although this translation approaches a satisfactory interpretation, 
I do not think it is correct. While lay may be “law,” NED. gives 
oro as “ due” only in a unique instance occurring in 1581. In the 
adjectival form cited by Professor Brown, the usual meanings of 
poro are “ going, passing, or extending through.” Or, (under 2, a) 
“ thoroughgoing, perfect,” that is, complete or entire. But in the 
whole range of ordinary usage, there is nothing corresponding to 
the sense which Professor Brown suggests. 

The theological reasons for rejecting this reading are even more 
substantial. Even if the line could be defended linguistically as 
“ God was born in due form,” or “ according to law,” this would be 
in opposition to the attitude of the medieval poet toward the Virgin 
Birth of Christ, which, like the Conception, he believed took place 
not according to, but “ withhuten lawe of moder.”® This dogma 
of virginitas in partu as logically distinct from virginitas in con- 
ceptione, taught that the Blessed Virgin Mary during parturition 
was inviolate, by the same power, according to St. Augustine, 
“which afterwards conducted the body of the young man through 
locked doors.” *® This belief in the Virgin Birth of Christ, defined 
as an Article of Faith by the Fifth General Council of Constanti- 
nople in 553 and again by the Lateran Council at Rome in 640, has 
never been disputed by the Fathers,’ and has been found in Jewish- 
Christian poetry as early as the last quarter of the first century.® 
Thus, unless our poem be unique in the literature of the Five Joys, 
the interpretation “ in due form ” is not plausible. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the phrase suggested by 
Professor Brown is a poetic expression of St. Paul’s epistle to the 


5 Lyrics of the XIII Century, p. 76, ll. 35-37. Italics are mine. 

* Migne, P. L. xxx1u, Ep. 137, ad Volusiano, 8. 

7™St. Ambrose, among others, believes the Virgin Birth to have been 
prefigured in Ezechiel 44:2. Commenting on this passage he says, 
“ Bona porta, Maria, quae clausa erat et non aperiebatur. Transivit per 
eam Christus, sed non aperuit.” (De Instit. Virg. vu, n. 53, P. L., 16. 
Isaias, 7: 14, is also frequently cited, because according to this prophecy, a 
virgin would not only conceive but bear a son. St. Bernard remarks, “ Con- 
ceptus fuit sine pudore partus sine dolore,” (P. ZL. 183, 401-402). St. 
Thomas gives the intrinsic physiological reason for this as taught by St. 
Augustine, and also refers to its foundation in the New Testament as 
interpreted by St. Jerome. (Summa, 3a, Q. 35, Art. 6.) 

8 The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, ed. J. Rendel Harris, Cambridge, 1909, 
Ode 19, p. 114. 
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Galatians, 4:4: “ But when the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent his Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” This still does 
not mean “ in due form,” however, but under the Mosaic Law. And 
even if this rendition should be accepted, it would be out of harmony 
with the line, “and brought us light,” which follows, would mark a 
departure from the convention, and would make the translation 
“under ” for on poro unwarranted. 

I suggest that the word lay be taken as “light.” The New 
English Dictionary gives this form under leye, meaning a fire, blaze 
or flame, from Old Mercian lég, (WS. lieg). Examples are: “ Wip 
pe lai louerd of be holigost ... tend mine heorte;” (1240, 
Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 205). “This stone . . . yf it be set by the 
fyre anone it wexyth on a laye,” (1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVI, xxvili, 1495). This opens up several new possibilities. If 
the word oro be taken as indicating means or agency, the passage 
might be rendered “ When God was born through light,” in which 
case “light” would be used in one of its commonest metaphorical 
senses as figurative of the Blessed Virgin Mary. No analogy of the 
Virgin Birth was more popular than that of a light or flame from 
which light proceeds without rupture. Such lines as “ Stella solem 
genuisti,” ® “ Ave, per quam lux data,” *° or 


Ave, caeli lux et terrae 
Summam lucem digna ferre, 
Quae te non deseruit,?° 


are too numerous in both the Latin and English tradition to need 
more than mention. They seem, in spirit at least, to correspond 
with the Latin lyric which Professor Brown cites as the original. 
While this interpretation is pleasing and enriches the entire stanza 
both in its literal and figurative sense, I do not think it was 
intended by the poet. It is not likely that he would have said, as 


'* Dreves, G. M. Analecta Hymnica, Leipzig, 1899, xxx, 59. 
10 Tbid., p. 63. 
Secundum, cum puerum, 
virgo, peperisti, 
Et erranti populo 
lucem protulisti, 
Cum tu, pura, puerum, 
pannis involvisti 
Et pastores gaudii 
testes recepisti. (Dreves, Anal. xxx1, 175.) 
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though in explanation, “'The star was seen before the day,” if the 
star were Mary, despite the fact that she is often called the Morning 
Star which precedes the Dawn. Nor is it likely that he would have 
said, “ God was born through light,” when the usual expression is 
something equivalent to “ Light was born through light.” Even if 
this rendition were accepted, one would probably have to emend 
bore on to boren. I offer the interpretation merely in anticipation 
of this conjecture. 

Again, one might take the word foro in its adjectival use as 
“ going, passing or extending through.” The line might then sug- 
gest that other stock figure of light shining through a glass, which 
is employed not only as a symbol of the Conception of Christ as 
Professor Brown remarks,’* but just as frequently of the Virgin 
Birth, as many of the lyrics in his editions testify.1* The line 
would then read, “ When God was born as passing light.” But 
since there is no justification for translating “on” as “as,” I 
reject this rendition likewise.** 

Finally, the word poro may be interpreted as complete or entire, 
that is, “ fully what is expressed by the noun” (NED.). This gives 
the rendition “ When God was born in perfect light,” similar to 
such lines on the Nativity as 


pei stoden & stareden after be sterre 
pat lemede ful lithte.*® 


There is a probability, I think, that this interpretation is correct. 
Linguistically it is justified, since NZD. gives instances in which 
on (under 16 tb) is used where current usage prefers “in,” “ dur- 
ing,” or “at,” as in the example, “God sent him a tokenyng on 
nyght als he slepe.” (c. 1330 R. Mannyng of Brunne, Chron., 
1810). While an exact parallel to poro lay is not cited until 1719 
(De Foe Crusoe, I. 214, “In the Morning, even before it was 


22 Religious Lyrics, p. 229, note 21. 

18 Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, p. 49, ll. 73-78; p. 231, Il. 33-40; 
p- 46, ll. 21-25; Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, p. 140, ll. 20-24. 

14 NED. also gives instances in which “leye” is used in reference to the 
Holy Ghost. This could not be the meaning here, because Christ was con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, but not born through Him. NED. also gives 
“on (a) laye,” as meaning “on fire.” This suggests Isaias 10.17, “ And 
the light of Israel shall be as a fire, and the Holy One thereof as a flame,” 
but contextually the rendition does not seem appropriate. 

15 Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, p. 76, ll. 41-42. 
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thorow Day-light ”), there are such similar expressions as “ thorow 
search ” (c. 1487) and “ thurgh end” (1500). 

Traditionally the interpretation is sound, because it is difficult to 
find either a sermon or a poem on the Nativity which does not stress 
the miraculous brilliance of the star. “ Nox enim ut dies illuminata 
est,” is the expression of St. Bernard.’* Honorius of Autun taxes 
the utmost resources of language to convey the same idea.’? While 
all exegetes might not agree with him, St. Ambrose goes so far as 
to say that the “star” was in reality the sun which anticipated its 
course. “ Ex eo denique factum puto, ut nox decresceret, dum sol 
festinus ob dominicae nativitatis obsequium ante mundo lucem 
protulit, quam nox cursum sui temporis consummaret. Quin potius 
ipsam noctem fuisse non dico, nec aliquid obscuritatis habuisse in 
qua pastores pervigilant, exultant angeli, astra deserviunt.” *® 

This interpretation is in complete harmony with the tradition 
found in a well-known antiphon of Lauds, “ Stella ista sicut flamma 
coruscat, et regem regum Deum demonstrat,” ?° or in such lines as 
the following from The Three Kings of Cologne: “be sterre had 
3eue so gret 1i3t in att be plaas ber Cryst was, pat hit semyd to 
hem as pou3 pei had stonde in a fourneys of fyre.” 2° Even more 
striking, perhaps, is this passage occurring earlier in the same 
source : 


Pe same ny3t and be same oure bat god was bore be same sterre beganne 
to arise in maner of a sunne bri3t schynyng, and so aftir in be foorme of 
an egle hit ascendid aboue pe hill.// And al bat day in pe hizest place of 
pe eyre hit abode withoute any mevyng, in so mochel pat, whan pe sonne 
was moost hote and moost hize, bere was no difference in schynyng bitwix 
pe sterre and be sonne. Neberles sum bokes seize bat in pe same daye 
pat god was bore, were many sonnes seize. but whan pis day of be Natiuite 
of oure lorde was passed, be sterre ascendid vp in to be firmament. and 
pe sterre bat thus schewed, is no-thyng liche to sterres bat be peynted 
here in diuers places: ffor hit had ri3t many longe strakys and beemys, 
more brenning and more li3ter than a bronde of fuyre, and as an egle fleyng 
and betyng pe eyre with his wynges, ri3t so the strakys and be bemys of 
pe sterre stered hym-self aboute. and pe sterre had in hym-self a fourme 
and a liknesse of a 30nge childe, and aboue hym a signe of be holy cros; 


16 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 183, col. 126. 

17 Migne, Op. cit., 172, col. 815 ff. 

18 Migne, Op. cit., 16, col. 614-615. 

1° Migne, P. L., 78, col. 743. 

20 The Three Kings of Cologne, ed. C. Horstmann, ZETS., 1886, p. 71. 
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and a voys was herde in pe sterre seying NATUS EST NOBIS HODIE REx 
IUDEORUM QUI EST EXSPECTACIO GENCIUM & DOMINATOR EORUM.?2 


The rendition is justified contextually. All other interpretations 
of line 33 give to line 35 the structural function of padding. If a 
star appeared what marvel was there in its being seen before day? 
What need would there be for verification by witnesses? On the 
other hand, if “ night was in the midst of her course,” the fact that 
“God was born in perfect light ” calls for explanation, and a star 
from which proceeded this extraordinary brilliance of day itself, 
but appearing before the day, would be provocative of wonder. 

Lay is used, I think, not only because it rhymes with “ day,” but 
because “ light ” would make the proximity of “lyhtnesse ” in the 
following line displeasing. The repetition of the sense, however, 
suggests the verse of Isaias, 9: 2 on which many of the lyrics were 
based: “ The people that walk in darkness have seen a great light: 
to whom that dwelt in the shadow of death, light is risen.” Line 33 
on physical light, followed by line 34 on the figurative light of 
Christ is a common sequence. The entire stanza would mean, then, 
that although according to the measure of time, it was night, “ The 
second joy of that maid was on Christmas day, when God was born 
in full light, and brought light to us: the star was seen before the 
day—the shepherds bear it witness.” 


Sister Mary Immacutarte, C. 8. C. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


JACOB AND THE HOOLY JEW 


Ever since Skeat advanced the conjecture in his edition of 
Chaucer, Chaucerian editors have persistently followed him in 
suggesting that the “hooly Jew” to whose sheep’s shoulder bone 
Chaucer’s Pardoner ascribes magical powers (C, 350-71), may be 
the Biblical Jacob. Though qualifying the identification with a 


*1 Ibid., p. 32. The original Latin by John of Hildesheim was written 
between 1364 and 1375. Although the translation which I have quoted 
belongs to the fifteenth century, the sense of the passage corresponds per- 
fectly with the original. Cf. Historium Trium Regum, cap. VIII, p. 224. 

1 Complete Works of Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), v, 271. 
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‘perhaps’ or a ‘ probably’ Koch,? Hinckley,? Manly,‘ and Robin- 
son adopt Skeat’s guess.° 

For the original speculation there was small basis. Since Skeat 
there has been no testimony adduced in support of that speculation.” 
Reexamination of the evidence for Skeat’s initial conjecture fails 
to justify the inclusion of the note in subsequent editions of 
Chaucer’s works. 

To the shoulder bone “ Which that was of an hooly Jewes sheep ” 
(C, 351) Chaucer’s Pardoner attributes wonder-working genius to 
cure snake-bite, tape worm, variola, scab; to multiply cattle and 
wealth; to dissolve jealousy. The multiplying of wealth could be 
achieved only by following a ritual which “ thilke hooly Jew oure 
eldres taughte.” (C, 364). 

By this last reference it is apparent that the holy Jew was one of 
the Old Testament patriarchs. That this patriarch was Jacob, 
Skeat surmised after collating the passage with Genesis xxx. A 
suggestive parallel to the lines in the Pardoner’s Prologue was dis- 
covered in the fact that 1) Jacob had sheep; 2) he dipped rods in 
water from which the flocks drank, which made them conceive; 
3) by means of this magical trick his cattle and wealth were 
increased. Though Jacob’s wizardry was accomplished not through 
a sheep-bone but through the use of wooden rods, Skeat would have 
us assume that the thaumaturgic properties of the rods were some- 
how transferred to the shoulder-bone of Jacob’s sheep. 

As Manly has pointed out,® there is almost nothing in the account 
of Jacob’s trick to explain the effects of the shoulder bone. In 
the Genesis version, Jacob’s chief intent was to make sheep and 
goats bring forth their young changed in appearance and color to 
correspond with the pilled rods which he placed before them as they 
drank from the water. In the Pardoner’s Prologue there is no 


2 Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, Chaucer Society Publication, 2 Series 
35, p. 106. 

8 Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, 1907), p. 165. 

40OT (New York, 1931), p. 615. 

5 Chaucer’s Complete Works (Boston, 1933), p. 834. 

6 Carleton Brown, however, dissents: “ As the Pardoner did not think it 
necessary to be more precise, it seems idle to speculate on his identity.” 
The Pardoner’s Tale (Oxford, 1935), p. 29. 

7 There is little substance to an additional conjecture that the ‘hooly 
Jew’ is not Jacob but Gideon (Judges vi). MUN. (1928), xii, 536. 

8 Op. cit., p. 615. 
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suggestion of any such effects. By drinking water into which the 
shoulder bone of the Jew’s sheep has been dipped, beasts are simply 
cured of their illnesses. They neither increase in numbers nor 
bring forth strange-colored offspring. The Pardoner’s prescript does 
provide for an increase in cattle and goods, but only if the goodman 
himself, not the cattle, drink potions of the shoulder bone: 


If that the goodman that the beestes oweth 

Wol evry wyke, er that the cok hym croweth, 

Fastynge, drynken of this welle a draughte, 

As thilke hooly Jew oure eldres taughte, 

His beestes and his stoor shal multiplie. (C, 361-65.) 


Nothing in the Biblical account of Jacob offers a parallel to this 
passage in the Pardoner’s Prologue. If any holy Jew ever taught 
such ritualistic hocus pocus to “ oure eldres,” it was not Jacob. 
Finally, no support for Skeat’s identification is provided by the last 
virtue credited to a potion of the shoulder bone, that of blinding a 
cuckold to his wife’s infidelity. 

It is apparent that in hazarding an identification of the “ hooly 
Jew” with Jacob, Skeat chose to ignore the many points at which 
the two failed to coincide. The variance is by no means insignifi- 
cant, comprising as it does the bulk of the Pardoner’s prescript. 
When it is likewise realized that Chaucer had two opportunities to 
identify the holy Jew but chose both times to avoid an identification, 
there seems little to justify Skeat’s guess. 

That the attempt to ascribe the shoulder-bone of the sheep to a 
particular individual is gratuitous is further suggested by a passage 
in the Parson’s Tale. There Chaucer represents the Parson de- 
nouncing “false enchauntours or nigromanciens” who practice 
their occult art of divination “in bacyns ful of water... or in a 
shulderboon of a sheep.” (1, 603). These, thunders the Parson, 
“doon cursedly and dampnably agayns Crist and al the feith of 
hooly chirche.” (1, 604). There is ground for the assumption that 
this “shulderboon of a sheep ” used in divination in the Parson’s 
Tale inspired the creation of the “sholder-boon Which that was of 
an hooly Jewes sheep” in the Pardoner’s Prologue. The number 
of passages in the Pardoner’s Tale derived from or parallel with 
portions of the Parson’s Tale upholds this hypothesis.° J. L. Lowes 


® Emil Koeppel, Herrig’s Archiv (1891), Lxxxvul, 39-41; Victor Lang- 
hans, Anglia (n.f. xLI, 1929), Liu, 246. 
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assumes its validity: “. . . the Pardoner’s shoulder bone of a sheep 
with its use as a charm for curing animals (and even men) comes 
also from the Parson’s Tale.” 1° 

Further evidence other than a verbal one of the connection 
between the two passages is offered by a comparison of the uses of 
the shoulder bone in the two passages in question. In each instance 
the shoulder bone is employed superstitiously, though to different 
ends. Indeed, an examination of the claims the Pardoner makes 
for the shoulder bone relic suggests that these are as fit a subject 
for the Parson’s reprobation as the superstitious trick of divination 
by sheep bone. Far from suiting the procedure usual in the em- 
ployment of sacred relics, the Pardoner’s prescription suggests 
rather the cabalistic ritual “of adjuracioun and conjuracioun as 
doon these false enchauntours or nigromanciens ” condemned by 
the Parson. A relic which, dipped in water, can cure beasts ; which, 
taken once a week at sunrise before touching food, can increase 
wealth ; which, dipped in broth, can allay the suspicion of a husband 
cuckolded by priests, is less relic than talisman or charm." 


sheep-bone relic with those of Jacob’s rods becomes still less credible. 
The original sheep bone used in divination, belonged to no holy 
Jew; rather, it was associated with a superstitious practice which 
the Parson had unequivocally damned. The shoulder bone in the 
Pardoner’s Tale, we have shown, is likewise associated with pagan 
practices though described as a sacred relic belonging to a “ hooly 
Jew.” Would it not be incongruous to identify the holy Jew on the 
basis of these practices now demonstrated as pagan; on the basis of 
a sheep bone relic associated in Chaucer’s mind with a pagan 
ritual? Yet it was on these bases that Skeat advanced his identifi- 
cation of the holy Jew. Evidence that points to a separation in 
Chaucer’s mind between the ‘shoulder bone of a sheep’ and the 


10 PMLA. (1915), xxx, 265. 

11 In his edition of The Pardoner’s Tale, Carleton Brown has called atten- 
tion to the similarity of the Pardoner’s instructions to those found in 
medieval charms and remedies for healing beasts, and suggests here the 
influence of medieval folk-lore. 

Op. cit., p. x. 

In the section of the Parson’s Tale immediately following the “ shulder- 
boon of a sheep” passage, the Parson arraigns the use of “Charmes for 
woundes or maladie of men or of beestes.” (1, 606). 
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‘holy Jew,’ and establishes a division between its character as a 
relic and the powers assigned to it, hardly allows for an identifi- 
cation which depends on the intimate relation of all four. 

Though Chaucer did not have Jacob in mind in fathering the 
shoulder bone relic upon a “ hooly Jew,” the fact that it is a holy 
Jew’s relic which commands such anomalous powers may not be 
without significance. For the Pardoner’s superstitious peasant 
audience, the powers credited to the sheep bone would seem the 
more potent for having been derived from a Jew. In addition to 
sharing with Christian relics the glory of inspiring miracles,’* the 
relic of a holy Jew would be reputed to have special dispensations. 
For one, the Jew in the Middle Ages was famed in medicine as the 
heir to the nostrums of Araby; ** his relic, consequently, would be 
an instrument possessing vicariously the therapeutic powers of the 
Hebrews, receiving them by the same process by which the relic of 
a saint is endowed with his specific virtues. The power of curing 
the illnesses of beasts, therefore, would be within the special 
province of a holy Jew’s relic. Further, the fact that the relic was 
that of a Jew and not of a Christian justified the Pardoner’s ascrib- 
ing to it almost any capacities, however uncanonical they might be. 
No question of orthodoxy was involved in the use of a Jew’s relic 
to serve the interests of Christian folk. Consequently, in proposing 
the use of the relic to increase wealth, the Pardoner would feel 
perfectly free to prescribe a ritual ceremony, as well as to invest the 
shoulder bone of the sheep with the precious virtue of making a 
wittol out of a cuckold. In the minds of the peasant auditors there 
would be no concern about these; there would be only the satis- 
faction of having a Church benediction over their avarice. 

The humor of representing an old sheep bone as the potent relic 
of an Old Testament worthy has long been appreciated; but there 
now becomes apparent a supplement to the jest: the representation 
of the holy Jew’s relic as possessed of pagan, even sacrilegious 


12 Reliquaries commonly contained the relics of Old Testament worthies 
and events. The body of the prophet Samuel, the original wood of Noah’s 
ark, rods used by Aaron and Moses when working their wonders before 
Pharaoh, were among souvenirs treasured and employed as specifics against 
all the ills to which the flesh is heir. Jocelyn Rhys, The Reliquary (Lon- 
don, 1930), pp. 14, 15, 51. 

13 Donald Campbell, Arabian Medicine and its Influence on the Middle 
Ages (London, 1926), 1, 115, 138, 140. 
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powers. ‘This incongruity has helped to establish the error of 
Skeat in identifying the “hocly Jew” with Jacob. More signifi- 
cantly, it has extended one point further, evidence of Chaucer’s 
satirical wit. 


Lzo J. HENKIN 
Brooklyn College 


CHAUCER’S ARCHANGEL 


In Notes and Queries, cLXxv, no. 19 (Nov. 5, 1938), 332, D’Arcy 
W. Thompson, the distinguished author of A Glossary of Greek 
Birds (Oxford, 1895), offers an explanation of the bird-name 
“archaungell ” in line 915 of Chaucer’s “ Romaunt of the Rose.” 
The passage in question reads: 


912 And he (Cupide) was ati with briddes wryen 
With popyniay with nyghtyngale 
With Chalaundre and with wodewale 
With fynche with lark and with archaungett 
He semede as he were an Aungeit 
That doun were comen fro heuene clere.* 


Thompson finds “no similar word among the many English pro- 
vincial bird-names recorded by Swainson or by Kirke Swann, nor 
among the French and other foreign bird-names collected by Rol- 
land, Giglioli, Suolahti and others.” “ Archaungell ” is commonly 
translated “titmouse ” because it apparently is meant to parallel 
“mesange ” in the “ Roman de la Rose,” Chaucer’s source, where 
the corresponding passage reads: 


893 Car il iert tout covers d’ oisiaus, 
De papegaus, de rossignaus, 
De calandres et de mesanges; 
Il sembloit que ce fust uns anges 
Qui fust tout droit venus du ciau.? 


1 Max Kaluza, The Romaunt of the Rose from the Unique Glasgow Ms. 
Parallel with its Original Le Roman de la Rose. Part I (1891), p. 55. 

20.c., p. 54. See, e.g., Robert Bell’s edition of Chaucer’s works (Lon- 
don, 1855), p. 43, note: “ The Archaungelle appears to mean the bird called 
the titmouse, as mesange, which bears this signification, is the word in 
the original. In Urry’s Glossary, archaungelle is erroneously interpreted 
an herb so called,” and the edition by W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1929), note to 
line 915: “ archaungel = titmouse.” 
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But Thompson claims that “its meaning and origin are alike un- 
known.” He concludes that “archaungell” is a literary, not a 


vernacular name and that Chaucer originally wrote something like 
this : 


With finch, with lark and with acaunthyl, 
He semede as he were an aungel. 


“ Acaunthyl,” Thompson suggests, is Chaucer’s adaptation of 
dxavOaris or acanthyllis, meaning goldfinch or siskin.* Under the 
influence of “aungell” in the next line scribes, we are led to 
assume, corrupted Chaucer’s “acaunthyl” into “acanthal ” = 
“acanpal,” where the ) might easily be mistaken for a g, “and so 
to ‘ arcangal’ and ‘ archangel”! 

Thompson’s “devious but still easy road” is certainly an in- 
genious explanation of the hapax legomenon “ archaungell.”* In 
my opinion, his explanation is too ingenious. It amounts to leger- 
demain. I herewith offer a simpler answer. 

With Thompson I assume that scribes corrupted the bird-name 
which Chaucer had originally set down in line 915. This original 
bird-name, I claim, is not a literary, but a vernacular name, and 
its origin and meaning are known. 

My guess is that Chaucer, in his search for a bird-name which 
would rime with “aungell,” chose the name of the bird who is 
known to-day as the red-backed shrike (Lanius collurio). This bird 
is a singer and has plumage gay enough to warrant its inclusion in 
Cupid’s aviary.° The Middle-English name of the red-backed shrike 
is “ wariangel.” This is a diminutive of the Old English “ wearg,” 
meaning “felon” or “criminal.” * Some form of the diminutive 


Cf. D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 
pp. 18 f. 

*Cf. John S. P. Tatlock and Arthur G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and to the Romaunt of the Rose. 
Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington (1927), p. 39, s. v. 
“ archangel.” 

5 See Pechuel Loesche (ed.), Brehms Tierleben*, Vogel, I (Leipzig-Wien. 
1891), pp. 492 f. 

°F. H. Stratmann, Middle-English Dictionary ed. by H. Bradley (Ox- 
ford, 1891), 669f.: “ wariangel ” = butcher-bird. This (butcher-bird) is 
one of the modern provincial names of the great grey shrike (Lanius 
excubitor) and of the red-backed shrike (Lanius collurio); cf. Charles 
Swainson, The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds (London, 
1886), p. 47; H. Kirke Swann, A Dictionary of English and Folk-Names of 
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of “ wearg” must have been the standard name, or at least one of 
the standard names, of the Lanius collurio in England and in Ger- 
many at Chaucer’s time. It occurs already in Old High German 
glosses.’ In Middle English it is found in the form of “ wayryngle ” 
in The Wars of Alexander.® Suolahti lists related forms, e. g., 
“wargil,” for Middle High German. “ Warkengel,” “ Werkengel,” 
“ Werckhengel ” are recorded for sixteenth-century Germany.® And 
the name lives on to-day in a number of variations as one of the 
provincial names of the red-backed shrike in England and in Ger- 
many. England: “wariangle,” “weirangle,” “ wirrangle,” “ wier- 
angel,” “wierangle.”*° Germany: “ Wiirgengel,” “ Worgengel,” 
“ Quarkringel,” “ Warkvogel,” “ Wartenkrengel.” 1 

Chaucer evidently did not have to go far afield in order to find a 
bird-name that would rime with “aungell.” As a matter of fact, 
he was acquainted with the name “wariangel.” He used it line 
1408 of the “ Friar’s Tale ”: 


D 1407 This Somonour/that was as ful of Iangles 
As ful of venym been thise waryangles 1” 


British Birds (London, 1913), p. 37; Hugo Suolahti, Die deutschen Vogel- 
namen (Straszburg, 1909), p. 147. 

7 Suolahti, o.c., pp. 148f.: OHG wargengil, wargengel, warkengel, war- 
chengil, warchengel, warechengil, warcgengel, wargingel, warchelgel. Strat- 
mann, ibid.: MLG wargingel. Cf. Hermann Stadler (ed.), Alberti Magni 
de animalibus (“ Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. 
Texte und Untersuchungen,” [Miinster i. W., 1916]), vu, 1, 4, pp. ancien 

. avis aput nos quae warchengel vocatur. 

? ow. W. Skeat (ed.), The Wars of Alexander. An Alliterative Romance 
translated chiefly from the Historia Alewandri Magni de Preliis (“ Early 
English Text Society. Extra Series,’ No. xtvm [London, 1886]), p. 94, 
line 1706 of Ms. Ashmole 44: A wirling, a wayryngle: a wawil-e3id 
shrewe; cf. p. 469: “ wayryngle,” a little villain. 

® Suolahti, 0. c., p. 149. 

10 Swainson, 0.c., p. 47; Swann, 0.c., p. 256; Joseph Wright, The Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary vr (London, 1905), p. 385. 

11 Suolahti, 0.c., p. 150; Pechuel Loesche, 0.c., pp. 486, 492. Cf. the 
form “ wargkrengel” in St. Hildegardis Physica. Lib. VI, de avibus, cap. 
55 (Migne, PL cxcvil, col. 1307). 

12.4 Siax-Text Print of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Group D. Fragment 
V. This is the reading of the Ellesmere and Corpus Mss. Other readings 
are: “variangelys” (Cambridge Ms.), “wereangles” (Lansdowne Ms.). 
Miss M. Dean of the Chaucer Laboratory of the University of Chicago has 
very kindly furnished the following information concerning “ Friar’s Tale,” 
D 1408: A little over half the Mss., including those on which the text is 
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“ Wariangel ” may easily have been copied as “ ariangel” and 


“ariangel,” in turn, may have been corrupted into “ arc(h)- 
angel.” ** My suggestion, therefore, is that Chaucer wrote some- 
thing like this: 

With fynche with lark and with wariangel 

He semede as he were an aungel. 


JOHN G, KUNSTMANN 
The University of Chicago 


CHAUCER’S TAILLYNGE YNOUGH, CANTERBURY 
TALES, B* 1624 * 


Mr. Claude Jones’ interpretation * of taillynge in the last line of 
the Shipman’s Tale? as a pun involving the meaning “ sexual 
intercourse” has the advantage of being immediately obvious to the 
modern reader. Such immediate obviousness, however, is not an 
infallible guide to the meaning of a word in a fourteenth century 


based, have “ wariangles.” Variants are: variangles Ds-En* Gg; in euery 
angle Gl-Ra* -Tc'; veeranglis He; wrangeleris Hk Ld? Mc-Ra* Ry’; the 
varyangels Ii; veri angeles Ra*; warsangelis To; wery hangles Ch Cx?; 
wary angles Cp En? Fi Sl'; wereganglis Ha*; wery angles Hat Mm Ry’; 
wari anglees Ld; warry anglis Se; hys wrangeles Ph.* See now Manly- 
Rickert, The Text of The Canterbury Tales, vr (Chicago, 1940), pp. 145f. 

13 Since butcherbird is one of the names of the great grey shrike and of 
the red-backed shrike (see note 6), and since lesser butcherbird is a name 
of the bearded titmouse (Panurus biarmicus, see Swainson, 0o.c., pp. 30f.), 
and since “mouse” in titmouse is etymologically identical with the Ger- 
man “ Meise” and the French “ més-ange,” and since the Lanius minor, a 
relative of our Lanius collurio, is sometimes called “ Meisenkénig” or 
“ Meisenwolf ” (Suolahti, 0.c., p. 152), some may be temped to assume a 
resemblance between the titmouse and the red-backed shrike and to see in 
this resemblance an (additional) reason of Chaucer’s translation of 
“ mesange” by “ wariangel,” the name of the red-backed shrike. In my 
opinion, Chaucer was not interested in translation. He was interested in 
finding a rime-word, just as the author of the “ Roman de la Rose” had no 
particular reason for including the “mesanges” in his bird-catalogue, 
except the need of a word that would rime with “ anges.” 

* Research Paper 662, Journal Series, University of Arkansas. 

1“ Chaucer’s Taillynge Ynough,” MLN., tm (1937), 570. 

2 Canterbury Tales, B? 1624. 
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text, and Mr. Jones’ suggestion calls for a closer examination than it 
receives in his brief note, the argument of which may be summarized 
as follows: (1) the word taille in B? 1606 is probably a pun 
involving the meanings “ tally ” and “ pudendum ”; (2) the Ship- 
man’s “final blessing is adapted to the story which precedes ”; # 
(3) tailing has today, and possibly had in Chaucer’s day, the 
meaning “ sexual intercourse.” 

Any student moderately familiar with Chaucer’s works can easily 
multiply examples to prove that the meaning of a word at the 
present day is no safe guide to the Chaucerian meaning. The 
possibility that a word had a particular meaning in the fourteenth 
century is not increased by the fact that the same word has that 
meaning today. Furthermore, possibility is no ground on which to 
build an argument; it can at best serve only as the basis for a more 
or less plausible guess when other evidence fails. The only safe 
grounds for determining the meaning a word had in the fourteenth 
century are either examples in the works of Chaucer’s contem- 
poraries or in other passages in Chaucer of the use of the word in 
a context that makes the meaning unmistakable, or positive and 
unmistakable evidence of the meaning in the passage under discussion. 

Chaucer used the word tatllynge (from OFr tailler) only once, 
in B? 1624; he used tailing (from OE tx3l) nowhere in his extant 
works. With the exception of Partridge, who dates the meaning 
from the eighteenth century, and of Farmer and Henley, who give 
no dates, none of the sources of information I have been able to 
consult give the verb tatl with the meaning “ to have sexual inter- 
course.” Not anywhere have I found the verbal noun tailing with 
the meaning Mr. Jones gives it. The evidence for the interpre- 


3’ F. N. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Student’s 
Cambridge Edition (Boston, 1933), p. 839, nt. to C7 B? 1624 (vu, 434 in 
Robinson’s numbering). The passage is quoted by Jones, loc. cit. 

‘Mr. Jones cites no reference or authority for the present day meaning 
of tailing, and at first, because I had never heard the word used with that 
meaning in the course of a fairly intimate familiarity with the low ele- 
ment—not slang, as Mr. Jones calls it—of the vocabulary of the Mid-West, 
I was inclined to doubt the accuracy of his statement. The verb tail is, 
however, given with the meaning “to coit” by Eric Partridge, A Dic- 
tionary of Slang and Unconventional English (New York, 1937), and it is 
listed among the English synonyms for the verb ride with the meaning “ to 
possess carnally” by John S. Farmer and W. E. Henley, Slang and its 
Analogues (Printed for Subscribers Only, 1890-1904). Mr. Jones cites the 
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tation of tatllynge must be found, then, in the last lines of the 
Shipman’s Tale themselves. 

The late John Koch some twenty-six years ago perceived the 
significance of “score it upon my taille ” in B? 1606 for the inter- 
pretation, and therefore for the determination of the correct read- 
ing of B? 1624: 


Fiir Taillynge lesen C. [Corpus 198], L. [Lansdowne 851] Toylyng, Sl. 
[Sloane 1685] (fiir G. [Gg 4. 27]) und H.* [Harley 7334] Talynge, welches 
alle Edd. akzeptieren. Allein abgesehen von der unsicheren biirgschaft fiir 
diese variante, scheint mir auch der sinn dieses ausdruckes hier nicht recht 
angemessen: Der liebe Gott soll den pilgern erziihlungen bis an ihr lebens- 
ende senden? Ich glaube vielmehr, dass die lesart von E. [Ellesmere], 
He. [Hengwrt], D. [Dd 4. 27], P. [Petworth], tihnlich auch die von C., L., 
ganz richtig ist, und zwar eine etwas schliipfrige beziehung auf v. 13 322 
[B? 1606] enthilt, wo die frau ihren gatten auffordert, ihre schuld auf ihr 
kerbholz zu schreiben . .. sie wolle sie allmihlich im bette abtragen (v. 
13 330 [B? 1614]). Der erziihler (oder die erzihlerin? s.v. 13018 ff. [B? 
1201 ff.]) spricht also zum schluss den wunsch aus, es mdge solches 
“kerben,” dh. der eheliche genuss, allen bis zu ihrem seligen ende vergénnt 
sein. Ein solcher gedanke wiirde dem tone der ganzen erzihlung besser 
entsprechen als der hier unmotivierte wunsch, immer mit erzihlungen 
bedacht zu werden.® 


The evidence which the context gives for the interpretation of 
taillynge seems to me unmistakable; but the interpretation does 
not make a pun of taillynge, for it gives no evidence that the verbal 
noun tailing was used in Chaucer’s day with the meaning “ sexual 
intercourse,” the second of the “two completely separate mean- 


latter for the meaning of the noun tail, but he seems to have overlooked 
the evidence for the verb. 

The sources I have been able to examine in addition to Partridge, and 
Farmer and Henley are: NED; Bosworth-Toller; Bradley-Stratmann; 
Halliwell; Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary; the glossaries in the pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society. 

5“ Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Chaucers Canterbury Tales,’ Englische 
Studien, xtvir (1913-14), 385. Mr. Jones apparently overlooked these 
notes. 

Although perceiving the innuendo, Koch does not make it clear that he 
recognized the pun which, I agree with Mr. Jones, is probably present in 
iaille. Professor Tatlock’s reference to a pun “near the end of the Ship- 
man’s Tale” (‘ Puns in Chaucer,” Fliigel Memorial Volume, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University Publications, University Series [Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1916], p. 230) is probably, because of the use of “near,” to be taken 
as referring to B* 1606 rather than to B* 1624. 
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ings” ® involved in a pun that is needed here.? Rather than a 


pun, tatllynge involves a subtleness of innuendo that is artistically 
superior. When the Shipman—or even better, the Wife of Bath— 
asked for “tallying enough” his hearers were puzzled for the 
merest fraction of a second; the pun on taille, made explicit by B? 
1614, was still in their minds, so that they immediately interpreted 
the narrator’s blessing in the light of the system of household 
accounting employed by the wife of the merchant of Seint Denys. 
The double entendre was conveyed, and even the Prioress, who must 
have assumed her most stately manner before the Miller’s vocabulary 
and who may well have been offended at the Shipman’s monk 
and the Host’s remarks * could enjoy it without losing her coun- 
trefeted cheere of court. 


Rosert A, CALDWELL 
The University of Arkansas 


ENGLISH FUNK 


Sir James Murray says somewhere that English words whose 
history is obscure may eventually be explained by an examination 
of modern French patois. There is little doubt that a considerable 
proportion of English words borrowed from French were thoroughly 
popular in character. An examination of French patois of the west 
and the northwest, prompted by an article of Antoine Thomas,’ has 
enabled us to explain funk, the origin of which is noted as unknown 
or uncertain in the etymological dictionaries. 

The NED.? lists several funk. We are not considering here 


* Ibid., p. 232, nt. 15. 

71 am fully aware of the danger inherent in the argument from negative 
evidence on which my refusal to admit a pun in taillynge depends. It is, 
however, better to be limited by negative evidence to the extent of refusing 
to go beyond the conclusions warranted by what positive evidence exists, 
than it is to assume an unsubstantiated meaning for a word merely to 
support an interpretation that is not needed and that is artistically 
inferior. 

®Cf. George Lyman Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1915), pp. 174-5. 

1 Notes étymologiques et lexicographiques, Romania xxxIx (1910), 231. 

2The New English Dictionary, edited by J. A. H. Murray, Oxford, 
1888 ete. 
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funk (sb.") ‘spark,’ which is Germanic in origin, nor funk (sb.*) 
‘strong smell or stink,’ which is probably to be associated with 
Fumicare (REW. 3570), but the funk which is listed in the NZD. 
(1v, 60%a) as follows: 


Funk sb.* slang First mentioned as Oxford slang; possibly as Lye suggests 
a Flemish fonck (Kilian), the origin of which is unknown. 1. Cowering 
fear; a state of panic or shrinking terror. 2. One who funks; a coward. 
1743. 

FuNK v.* slang Belongs to FUNK sb.* 1. intr. To flinch or shrink through 
fear; ‘to show the white feather’; to try to back out of anything. 
1737-39. 2. trans. To fight shy of, wish or try to shirk or evade (an 
undertaking, duty, ete.) Also to funk it. 3. To fear, be afraid of a 


person. 4. To frighten or scare. 


These words are attested late in the literature (funk sb.* 1743; 
funk v.? 1737-39) and their remote past seems to offer no docu- 
mentation, but the fact that they have not appeared earlier may be 
attributed to their colloquial character, and there is no reason for 
supposing that they are not old words. 

The patois of western and northwestern France show a series of 
words which we wish immediately to confront with funk: 


(a) Haut-Maine (Le Mans): feunique, fownique, funique, adj. ‘sujet a 
s’effrayer, qui fouine facilement, quinteux, capricieux, impressionable.’ * 

(b) Bas-Maine: fouwnik, funik ‘ombrageux, sauvage.’ Dottin gives one 
example where the word applies to the fright of pigs.‘ 

(c) 1. Poitou: frenicle, adj. des 2 genres ‘chatouilleux,’ par extension 
‘gai, vif’; frenicliou, adj. ‘ chatouilleux’; frenicleai, v. ‘ chatouiller.’ © 
2. Poitou: frenicloux adj. ‘ chatouilleux.’ Ce mot qui ne s’appliqua 
d’abord qu’ aux chevaux . . . est employé pour les personnes; frenicler 
v. n. ‘se remuer, s’agiter.’ ® 

(d) Basse-Gatine: fornicle, adj. des deus genres ‘non apprivoisé,’ en par- 
lant des animaus; par extension s’applique aus personnes susceptibles.” 


The similarity in meaning between English funk and these 
French patois words, especially feunique, founique, funique (Haut- 


* R. de Montesson, Vocabulaire du Haut-Maine, Paris-Le Mans, 1899, pp. 
261, 272, 279. 

*G. Dottin, Glossaire des parlers du Bas-Maine, Paris, 1910, 212. 

5 Lalanne, Glossaire du patois poitevin, Poitiers, 1868, Mémoires de la 
Société des Antiquaires de Ouest, Vol. 32, 140. 

®°G. Lévrier, Dictionnaire étymologique du patois poitevin, Niort, 1867, 
112. 

7C. Puichard, Dictionnaire du patois du Bas-Gdtinais, Revue de philologie 
frangaise et de littérature, 1893, 51. 
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Maine) and founik, funik (Bas-Maine), is at first glance so strik- 
ing that a relationship seems assured, provided we can explain 
divergences in form. The fact that the French words are primarily 
adjectives creates no difficulty. The common origin will show that 
English funk was probably first an adjective. 

The NED. (iv, 6082) lists as follows several funk which it sepa- 
rates from funk sb.* ‘ cowering fear etc.’ and funk v.? ‘ to flinch or 
shrink through fear etc.’: 


Funk v.* Scottish and north. app. onomatopoeic. trans. and intr. To kick. 
1709 (The examples given all concern horses. ) 

Funk sb.‘ Scottish and north. 1, A kick. 1838 (The examples given all 

concern horses.) 2. Ill humor, passion. 


The Century Dictionary ® also lists an adjective funk ‘ cross, ill- 
tempered,’ and Scottish has further a noun funker ‘a horse or cow 
that kicks.?® These words (the adjective funk and the noun 
funker) are quite obviously to be associated with funk v.* and 
funk sb.* 

The suggestion of the NED. that these funk (v.° and sb.*) are 
“apparently onomatopoeic” is not to be retained. Webster ’° is 
correct here, although not very positive, when it links these words 
(funk v. and sb.*) with funk v.? ‘to flinch or shrink through fear, 
etc.’ (and therefore likewise with funk sb.* ‘ cowering fear’ etc.). 
The kick of a horse or cow is most often a manifestation of fear or 
irritation." In this respect we may compare funk v.° ‘to kick’ 
and funk sb.* ‘a kick,’ with certain members of the French patois 
group which refer specifically to animals (as well as to persons) : 
Bas-Maine founik, funik ‘ombrageux, sauvage’ (pigs); Basse- 
Gatine fornicle ‘non apprivoisé’ (animals in general); Poitou 


8 The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia of the English Language, New 
York, 1911, 1v, 2412 a. 


®°A Scot’s Dialect Dictionary, London, 1911, p. 196. 

10 Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language, 1929, 
878 a. 

11 Cf. the NED. example of funk sb.*: “ He places his hand, unluckily, on 
the spot where Mr. Pony is rather touchy. Sundry vehement funks were 
the immediate consequence.” Cf. also in the NED.: Funky f. FuNK sb.® 
‘In a state of funk,’ frightened, nervous, timid; and Funky f. FunxK sb.‘ 
‘Given to kick as a horse.’ In The Century Dictionary FUNKY applies to 
both persons and horses: adj. 1. ‘ Kicking, given to kicking as a horse.’ 
2. ‘ Easily angered, touchy,’ as does FUNK sb.* 
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freniclouz ‘ chatouilleux’ (horses), frenicler ‘se remuer, s’agiter ’ 
(horses). 

Granted that these English funk (sb.°, sb.‘, v.?, v.2) show close 
similarity in sense as a group to the family of French patois words 
(a, b, c*, c?, d, above), how can the form funk be explained and 
related to them? Before Thomas’ research on the origin of the 
French words, which were first recorded in the second half of the 
19th century, there was an even longer gap in their history than in 
the case of English funk, but Thomas bridged it in remarkable 
fashion.’* We give here in some detail his etymology of the French 
patois words, for it is certainly that of funk. They are without 
doubt survivals of Old French fernicle, fornicle, fenicle, funicle, of 
which Godefroy ** notes a few examples from French medieval 
literary texts in the sense of ‘terrible.’ These Old French words 
do not represent an *infernicola as given by Korting,** but says 
Thomas: 


Il est plus naturel de penser au grec latinisé phreniticus ou phreneticus qui 
a pu étre remplacé barbarement par *frenicus (Je note l’emploi concur- 
rent en latin, de aulicus et de auleticus, bien que le grec ne paraisse pos- 
séder que avAnrixés [dérivé de avAds ‘ flate’ par avAnryjs] car ne 
s’emploie en grec que comme dérivé de avAj ‘cour’), dérivé reposant 
a la fois sur ¢pyv et sur frenum, On sait que dans les mots empruntés par 
le francais, la désinence normale, -ique, -iaque est parfois altérée en -icle, 
-iacle: cf. bouticle, onicle, soucicle, turnicle, demoniacle, triacle.?® 


English funk seems to represent medieval French funicle in 
which the r (cf. frenicle) had already been lost by dissimilation and 
the e (cf. frenicle and fenicle) had been rounded by the influence 
of the labial, a common phenomenon.*® Old French funicle appears 
to be also the point of departure for feunique, founique, funique 
(Haut-Maine) and founik, funik (Bas-Maine) ; the latter show the 
same loss of final unaccented syllable as in English funk. It seems 
probable that funk came over early in some form from Western 
France. Brunot notes that “au normanno-picard importé avec l’in- 


12 A. Thomas, loc. cit. (cf. note 1 above). 

18 F, Godefroy, Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue frangaise, Paris, 1881- 
1902, 11, 764 a. 

14 Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch, 3 Aufl., Paderborn, 1907. 

18 Cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Etym. Worterb. no. 6471, who accepts this 
etymology and gives other romance derivatives of phreneticus. 

16 Cf, fusique, fisique; fumier, femier; fumelle, femelle; affubler < * AFFT- 


BULARE. 
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vasion de Guillaume, s’était superposé au cours du xii? siécle un fort 
élément angevin.”*’ The political and economic relations in the 
12th and 13th centuries between England and its continental tribu- 


taries Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, are too well known to require 
comment. 


The medieval French words and the modern French patois words 
show normal accentuation of the 7. The compression of English 
funk to the exclusion of the 1 is undoubtedly old and is due to the 
shift of the stress accent to the first syllable, following the system 
of accentuation in Middle English, to which we know that words 
borrowed from French were rapidly submitted.‘* Furthermore the 
unrounding of Old French u (> ii) in Middle English is entirely 
normal,’® 

The French patois group and English funk (sb.°, sb‘, v.?, v’, 
adj.) therefore have as etymon, PHRENETICUS (dpewrixds) > 
*FRENICUS and they are closer to it in meaning than are the Old 
French words (fernicle, fornicle, fenicle, funicle) attested in 
medieval literary texts. Hence the various funk, which we have 
been considering, should figure in the dictionaries as members of a 


17 Ferd. Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise des origines & 1900, 1, 
319. Cf. NED., 1, General Explanations, x, note: “the Anglo-French dia- 
lect of the 14th century was distinct not only from Parisian, but from all 
dialects of continental French. In its origin a mixture of various Norman 
and other Northern French dialects, afterwards mixed with and greatly 
modified by Angevin, Parisian, Poitevin and other elements, and more and 
more exposed to the overpowering influence of literary French, it had yet 
received, on this side the Channel, a distinct and independent development, 
following in its phonology especially, English and not continental tenden- 
cies.” Cf. also D. Behrens, Zur Lautlehre der Franzoésischen Lehnwérter 
im Mittelenglischen, Heilbronn 1886, pp. 2f.; W. W. Skeat, English Dia- 
lects from the Eighth Century to the Present Day, Cambridge, 1912, 94. 

18 Cf. D. Behrens, op. cit., 67: “ Vokale der urspriinglichen Hochtonsilbe 
sind dem Ausfall unterworfen wenn eine derselben unmittelbar vorherge- 
hende Silbe nach germanischer Accentuirungsweise den Ton erhilt.” In 
addition to the numerous examples, mostly obsolete words, cited by Behrens, 
we may add modern English nurse (F. nourrice), larch (OF. larice), furl 
(OF. fardel), poult (F. poulet), quarl (OF. quarrel) and obsolete folt 
(OF. folet). Cf. also monk (AS. munuc, munec, L. monachus), mint (AS. 
mynet, L. moneta). The full form of such words often persists, however, 
or is reintroduced at a later date. Funk was undoubtedly of purely popular 
usage from the beginning and found no corrective influences. Its first 
recorded examples (18th century) are colloquial or slang. 

1° Thid., 123. 
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single etymological family. Funk is then the same word, etymo- 
logically speaking, as frantic (French frénétique), whose root 
(= ¢pyv) is also found in frenzy (French frénésie << PHRENESIA, 
ppevitis). 

Funk is undoubtedly one of the sources of the family name Funk 
which is well known on the civil list in England and the United 
States.*° It belongs to the category of proper names which express 
moral qualities and defects and which were for the most part 
adjectives: Noble, Gay, Curtis (courtois), Jealous, Frank, True, 
etc.** We have pointed out that funk is etymologically an adjective 
and as such probably existed in Middle English, as it does in fact 
in the modern language (cf. above funk, adj. ‘ cross, ill-tempered ’). 
Thomas (Joc. cit.) notes as present day French family names which 
are survivals of Old French fernicle: Fernicle, Fernique (add also 
Fernig), and of which Funk may be said to be the equivalent in 
English. Funk must have been originally applied to a person who 
was ‘cross, ill-tempered,’ or perhaps to one who ‘ funked, 1. ¢. a 
coward. 


CHARLES H. LIvINGSTON 
Bowdoin College 


THE BASIS OF J.-J. ROUSSEAU’S CONTEMPORANEOUS 
REPUTATION IN ENGLAND 


The purpose of this article is to add to the light recently thrown 
on early English opinion of several individual works of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau by examining the basis of almost all contempo- 
raneous opinion. The sentimental nature of Rousseau’s appeal has 
long been recognized, but the extent and nature of that appeal in 
eighteenth-century England has not been studied. 


2° Funk, the family name, has also been attached to obsolete English funk 
‘ spark.’ 

21 Nouns are also sources of proper names of this sort: Joy, Love, Hope, 
etc., but the adjective class is far more numerous. 

2See J. H. Warner, “The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to 
Rousseau’s two Discours,” PMLA., XLv1It (1933), 471-87; and “ Eighteenth- 
Century English Reactions to the Nouvelle Héloise,” PMLA., tu (1937), 
803-19; R. B. Sewall, “ Rousseau’s First Discourse in England,” PMLA., Lit 
(1937), 908-11; ‘ Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 
1762,” PQ., xvi (1938), 97-114; and “ Rousseau’s Second Discourse in Eng- 
land and Scotland from 1762 to 1772,” PQ., xvu (1939), 225-42. 
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We find that both favorable and unfavorable reactions, regardless 
of the content of the work under consideration, were nearly always 
elicited by its real or imagined emotional appeal. This was true 
from the first. The Reverend William Bowyer, translator of the 
first of Rousseau’s well known writings, the Discours sur les sciences 
et les arts (1750), illustrates this by his implicit faith in the 
power of Rousseau’s “ oratory,” even, as he states, “in the worst 
of causes.” According to him the Discours is 


one of the finest modern pieces of oratory, and of so dangerous a persuasion, 
that if the author, instead of giving it in writing, had pronounced it with 
all the force which the fluency of tongue and the graces of action usually 
add to such orations in public, I should tremble for all the libraries of 
Europe, and dread his elocution almost as much as the fire and swords of 
Goths, Vandals, and Mussulmen.? 


The response to Rousseau’s next important work, the Discours 
sur Vorigine de Vinégalité (1755), further exemplifies the emo- 
tional appeal of its author, even in his philosophical writings. 
William Roberts, for example, maintained that they are 


not of the dry and factitious sort which consist of cold propositions of 
ethics and which involve themselves in a labyrinth of logical subtleties, but 
of that authentic, plain, and practical kind that regulates the feeling while 
it interests the heart.* 


James Beattie similarly testified that his heart exulted to contem- 
plate such “sublime and successful efforts of the human intellect.” * 
“ Radical” Tom Paine found in the Discours “a loveliness of 
sentiment in favor of liberty that excites respect and elevates the 
human faculties,”*® while Thomas Day, author of the pedagogical 
novel, Sandford and Merton (1783), dedicated a poem, The Dying 
Negro (1773), to Rousseau as to one 


2 Preface to J.-J. Rousseau, A Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, as 
translated by the Reverend William Bowyer, London, 1751; and as quoted 
hy John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, London, 
1812-13, 11, 226-27. For other English reactions to the first Discours see 
Warner, loc. cit., and Sewall, loc. cit. 

®See his periodical, Looker-On, by the Reverend Simon Olive-Branch, 
London, 1792-93, No. 50 for April 27, 1793. 

* An Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth (1770), as quoted 
in the Annual Register, x1v (1771), 256. 

5 Rights of Man (1791), in Works, New York, 1908, tv, 106. 
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whose matchless eloquence is less admirable than the fortitude with which 
he has developed the principles and defended the rights of human nature... 
[and whose] virtuous enthusiasm seems inspired by Heaven itself for the 
instruction of its creatures.® 


But it was the publication of the sentimental novel, the Nouvelle 
Héloise (1760), that resulted in the first pronounced widening of 
Rousseau’s fame in England. William Kenrick, the first English 
translator, cites the opinion of a reviewer in the Parisian Journal 
des scavans: 


Who can resist those torrents of pathetic language which penetrate the 
inmost soul and so tyrannically command our tears, those master strokes 
of simplicity which open the recesses of the human heart and excite the 
pleasure of weeping sensibility? 7 


English opinion was more restrained, but, as might be expected, it 
stressed the emotional appeal. A reviewer for the London Chronicle 
noted immediately that the work contained “ pictures of life and 
manners that speak to the heart and therefore cannot fail to 
please.”* James Beattie decided after a hurried reading of the first 
volume that Rousseau possessed “ great knowledge of the human 
heart ” and that “his sensibility is exquisite, and his eloquence 
wonderfully affecting.” ® Another example of a great many similar 
comments, but one which is unusually analytical, is that of the 
anonymous author of Anecdotes of Polite Literature (1764): 


Of all the books I ever read Julie is the most pathetic. The whole story 
of her unsuccessful and unhappy passion is composed of so many moving 
circumstances, that I could never think of it without emotion. It is an 
almost continued thread of the true pathetic. The hundred and seventh 
[letter] ... is amazedly affecting ... No breast, that is not adamant, 
ean be proof against such a melancholy tale. In the seventy-sixth, we see 
a different species of the pathetic, but equally admirable, after the more 
passionate ones; it displays a certain calm pathetic, a dignity of distress, 
that must touch a feeling heart most nearly.?° 


® London, 1773, pp. iii-iv. For further details concerning English reac- 
tions to the second Discours, see Warner and Sewall as cited in note 1 above. 

7 Journal des scavans (1761), as translated in Kenrick’s preface to J.-J. 
Rousseau, Eloisa ; or a Series of Original Letters, 2nd ed., London, 1761. 

Six (1761), 204. 

®Letter to Robert Arbuthnot, October 24, 1761 in William Forbes, An 
Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, London, 1874, 2 vols., 
I, 46. 

10 London, 1764, v, 152. For further details concerning the reception 
accorded the Nouvelle Héloise in England, see Warner, op. cit., as cited in 
note 1 above. 
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Although most critics deplored the moral influence of the 
Nouvelle Héloise, several passionately exclaimed that it made virtue 
amiable; and Richard Hurd applauded Rousseau’s worship of an 
almost animate virtue. James Beattie called Rousseau a “ moral 
writer of true genius,” as contrasted with Hume and Hobbes. 
Beattie also exclaimed that Rousseau’s sensibility enabled him to 
“see through moral subjects at a glance,” and to satisfy “ both 
the heart and the understanding.” Thus Rousseau’s insistence on 
the post-marriage virtue of his heroine did not escape English 
notice.? Very possibly the Nouvelle Héloise (1760) was in the mind 
of a writer for the British Magazine (1761) when he clearly pre- 
sented the moral and philosophical basis of the English sentimental 
movement: 


The heart, cultivated by precept and warned by example improves in 
sensibility, which is the foundation of taste. By distinguishing the influ- 
ence and scope of morality, and cherishing the ideas of benevolence, it [the 
heart] acquires a habit of sympathy which tenderly feels responsive, like 
the vibrations of unisons, to every touch of moral beauty. Hence it is that 
a man of social heart, made tender by the practice of virtue, is waked to 
the most pathetic emotions by every uncommon instance of generosity and 
greatness of soul. Is there any man so dead to sentiment, so lost to 
humanity, as to read unmoved the generous behaviour of the Romans to 
the states of Greece? . . . Historical knowledge, indeed becomes neces- 
sary, ... but, as the formation of the heart is of the first consequence, 
and should precede the cultivation of the understanding, such striking 
instances of superior virtue ought to be culled for the perusal of the young 
pupil, who will read them with eagerness and revolve them with pleasure. 
Thus the young mind becomes enamoured of moral beauty, and the passions 
are lifted on the side of humanity. ... Virtue and sentiment reciprocally 
assist each other, and both conduce to the improvement of perception.?? 


Furthermore it is easy to see in any study of Rousseau’s reputa- 
tion the mutual aid of the sentimental and the political movements 
of the late eighteenth century. Day and Paine, cited above, are 
only two of many political liberals who welcomed with distinctly 
“ sentimental ” phraseology the influence of Rousseau toward free- 
dom and equality.** This influence was found to emanate not only 


11 Hurd, “ Commonplace Book,” Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Right Reverend Richard Hurd, ed. Rev. Francis Kilvert, London, 1860, pp. 
81-82. 

12 British Magazine or Monthly Repository, u1, 493 (Sept., 1761). 

13 See also William Godwin, Enquiry Concerning Human Justice (1793) 
in Works, New York, 1926, 1, 95; 11, 33-34n.; James Mackintosh, Vindiciae 
Gallicae (1791) in Miscellaneous Works, London, 1851, pp. 139, 589; John 
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from the two Discours but also from Lmile (1762) and from the 
Contrat social (1762). An amusing incident in the career of 
Capell Lofft, a vigorous opponent of Burke’s views on the French 
Revolution, will illustrate. Lofft inserted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1786) a passionate appeal for nuts or a branch from a 
walnut tree planted by the youthful Rousseau. He wrote that he 
wished to plant these beside acorns which grew on the plantation 
of the “ Deliverer of America.” An outraged patriot who signed 
himself “ Entre Nous” responded immediately with the assertion 
that “it would give me pleasure to accommodate him with a few 
nuts.” But the correspondent asserted that “his enthusiasm for 
this French writer is not yet arrived to the same pitch” as that 
of Lofft’s, and he recommended to Lofft’s consideration the royal 
cak and Shakespeare’s mulberry tree. Lofft returned with charac- 
teristic force and “sentiment” by asserting that “none ever read 
Rousseau with any pleasure that does not remember him with the 
greatest. The productions of such a mind cannot merely and coldly 
be found agreeable. They either enrapture, or they cannot be felt.” 
Lofft then continued to hail Rousseau as the “ eloquent asserter of 
the primary and equal rights of humanity,” and as “ the deliverer 
of the human mind from many degrading prejudices destructive 
of political and private happiness.” ** 

Naturally, sentimental phraseology was comparatively infrequent 
in English comment on the pedagogical theories of Emile (1762), 
but several passionate excerpts were translated for the London 
Chronicle (1762) under the heading of “ Beauties.” ?° Many of 
these presented Rousseau’s position on religion under the title of 
‘Profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard,” an example of which is 
the following emotional comment on the Bible and on the character 
of Jesus: 


What gentleness and purity in his manners! What mildness and affect- 
ing grace in his instructions! What elevation and dignity in his maxims! 
What deep wisdom in his discourses! What presence of mind, what deli- 
cacy, what precision in his answers to the demands of the ignorant or the 


Payne, Journal during a Residence in France (1794), as quoted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, LXIv (1794), 359; and Capell Lofft, Remarks on the 
Letter of Mr. Burke to a Member of the National Assembly (1790) as quoted 
in the Analytical Review, XI (1791), 515-20. 

14See the Gentleman’s Magazine, (1786), 744, 935; Lvir (1787), 
395-96. 


18 x11, 4, 27, 279, 291-92, 299, 307-08, 316. 
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objections of the perverse! What an amazing empire over his passions did 
his whole conduct and conversation discover! Where is the man, where 
is the sage that has so far attained the perfection of wisdom and virtue 
as to live, act, suffer, and die without weakness on the one hand, or ostenta- 
tion on the other? That sage was Christ. ... I acknowledge at the same 
time that the majesty of the Scriptures fills me with a solemn kind of 
astonishment, and that the sanctity of the Gospel speaks in a powerful 
and commanding language to the feelings of the heart.*¢ 


Emile’s ideal mate was presented in Sophie, a representative of 
the clinging, dependent type of womanhood. Mary Wollstonecraft, 
often called the promulgator of the modern feminist movement, 
laid the blame for this, as well as all other mistakes in Rousseau’s 
thinking, on his sentimental nature. In her own words, “ all 
Rousseau’s errors in reasoning arose from sensibility, and sensibility 
to their charms women are ever ready to forgive.” 3” 

That the latter statement is true may be illustrated in the fact 
that Rousseau was considerably more popular among British women 
than among British men. Alicia Cockburn was representative of 
Anna Seward, Eliza Roberts, Mary Dewes, Kitty Hunter, the 
Duchess of Portland, and others when she passionately invited 
Rousseau to Scotland: “O bring him with you,” she wrote to 
David Hume in 1766, “the English are not worthy of him. Sweet 
old man, he shall sit beneath an oak and hear the Druid’s songs.” *® 

Many Englishmen met Rousseau personally, both on the conti- 
nent and in England, and learned at first hand of Rousseau’s emo- 
tional nature. In line with his custom of interviewing the great, 
Boswell met Rousseau in 1764 and became maudlin in his praise 
of the Genevan’s insight and sensibility: 


My idea of you is this: aside from the unknowable essence of the human 
heart, you have a perfect knowledge of all the principles of body and mind; 
their actions, their sentiments, in short, of whatever they can accomplish 
or acquire in the way of influence over man.... Your writings, Sir, have 
softened my heart, raised my spirits, and kindled my imagination... . 
Pardon me, Sir, but I am moved! I can no longer restrain myself. O 
beloved St. Preux! Inspired Mentor! Eloquent and amiable Rousseau! 7” 


16 London Chronicle, x1 (1762), 279. 

17 Vindication of the Rights of Women, 2nd ed., London, 1792, p. 202. 

18 Letters of Eminent Persons Addressed to David Hume, Edinburgh, 
1849, pp. 123-25, 129. For further presentation of this point, see Warner, 
“ Nouvelle Héloise,” op. cit., p. 811, n. 41. 

19 Letter of Boswell to Rousseau, December 3, 1764, in Letters of James 
Boswell, ed. Tinker, Oxford, 1924, 1, 60. 
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When Rousseau fled to England in 1766 under the protection of 
the Scottish philosopher, David Hume, London papers reported a 
statement of Rousseau that Garrick’s acting had made him both 
laugh and weep although he had not understood a word that was 
spoken. At first Rousseau was profuse in his gratitude to Hume, 
but soon the papers were filled with accounts of the quarrel between 
Hume and his guest. According to the most widely accepted ver- 
sion, Rousseau became suspicious when he heard Hume cry out in 
his sleep, “ Ah! I have him now, this Jean Jacques!”*° Hume 
analyzed the hypersensitive character of Rousseau as follows: 


I foresee that he [Rousseau] will be unhappy in that situation [at 
Wooton, Derbyshire], as he has, indeed, been in all situations. He has read 
very little during the course of his life, and he has now totally renounced 
all reading. He has seen very little, and he has no manner of curiosity to 
see or remark. He has reflected, properly speaking, and studied very little; 
and he has not indeed much knowledge. He has only felt during the whole 
course of his life; and, in this respect, his sensibility rises to a pitch beyond 
what I have seen any example of; but it still gives him a more acute feel- 
ing of pain than of pleasure. He is like a man who were stript not only 
of his clothes, but of his skin, and turned out in that situation to combat 
with the rude and boisterous elements, such as perpetually disturb this 
lower world.** 


Later Hume joined many other prominent English writers in 
realizing that Rousseau’s extreme sensitivity amounted to mental 
derangement.” Today Rousseau would probably be classed as a 
paranoiac for he had in extreme form both the persecution complex 


20See “An Account of the late David Hume,” in Town and Country 
Magazine, vit (1776), 463. For full details of Rousseau’s English visit, 
see L. J. Courtois, “ Le séjour de Jean-Jacques Rousseau en Angleterre,” 
Annales de la société Jean Jacques Rousseau, vi (1910), 1-313. For the 
details of the Hume-Rousseau quarrel, see Margaret Hill, “La querelle 
Rousseau-Hume,” in the Annales, xvim (1927-28), 1-331. 

21 Letter of March 25, 1766, as quoted in J. H. Burton, Life and Corre- 
spondence of David Hume, Edinburgh, 1846, 2 vols., 11, 314. 

22 See Hume’s letter to Richard Davenport, July 1, 1767 in Courtois, 
op. cit., vI (1910), 314; Thomas Gray, letter to the Rev. James Brown, 
June 6, 1767, in Works, ed. Gosse, 1, 271; Bishop Hurd, “ Parallel of 
Petrarch and Rousseau” (n.d.), in Memoirs of . .. Hurd, ed. Kilvert, 
London, 1860, pp. 345-48; James Boswell, letter to W. J. Temple, February 
1, 1767, in Letters of James Boswell to W. J. Temple, London, 1857, pp. 
74-75; Horace Walpole, letter to the Reverend William Cole, January 18, 
1766, in Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Toynbee, vi, 398. 
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and an abnormal sense of uniqueness and personal grandeur. 
Walpole cruelly inserted an advertisement in the papers over the 
name of the King of Prussia inviting Rousseau to visit his court 
where any form and amount of persecution could be secured. 
English periodicals also noted that Rousseau deposited his writings 
tor safe-keeping under the altar of Notre Dame and that he declared 
that on Judgment Day, with a copy of the Confessions in his hand, 
he could claim superiority over all.?* 

After the death of Rousseau in 1778 and the publication of the 
posthumous Confessions (1782), newspapers carried sentimental 
descriptions of the tomb among the poplars at Ermenonville.™ 
Lady Wentworth gave, even to the redoubtable critic of Rousseau, 
Hannah More, “a pretty French snuff box on which is the tomb 
of Rousseau in the isle of poplars.” ?° And naturally the passing 
of the years caused the sentimentalists, particularly in France, to 
forget the weaknesses of “ the wild philosopher of Geneva,” a term 
often applied to Rousseau.*® For example, note the passionate and 
colorful metaphors of this glowing retrospect from the Journal de 
Paris as translated in the Universal Magazine (1788) : 


A flame, now devouring like those of the tropics, now soft as the genial 
rays of the blushing morn; now melancholy, now tender and affecting as 
the fair beams of the Cynthian goddess, inflamed the enraptured soul with 
the holy enthusiasm of virtue, and cast over morality the attracting colours 
of voluptuousness. The country smiled with such bewitching charms that 
man longed to partake of rural toils and sports. At the appearance of this 
powerful flame, soon vanished barbarous prejudice, the origin of bondage 
and tyranny. The unnatural shackles that confined children were broken 
with the chains that enthralled the mind; Heaven, and the august counte- 
nance of the Almighty, stood then confessed before astonished man, who 


28 See Walpole, loc. cit., and Courtois, op. cit. 

*4 For example, see London Chronicle, (1785), 453; “A Tour to 
Ermenonville (1785),” as quoted in Monthly Review, LXxIv (1786), 132-35; 
“ Account of the Circumstances Which Attended the Death of Rousseau,” 
European Magazine, 1x (1786), 110-11, 155-56; Universal Magazine, xcu1 
(1793), 321-24; Anthologia Hibernica, Iv (1794), 275-79, 335-36. 

25 Letter of Hannah More to her sister Martha in May, 1783, Memoirs of 
the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More, ed. Roberts, 3rd ed., 
London, 1835, 1, 281. 

26 See, for example, letter of Richard Davenport to David Hume, May 13, 
1767, in J. L. Burton, Life of ... Hume, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1846, m1, 367; 
and Boswell, Journal of a Tour to Corsica, London, 1879, p. 140. 
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became good, humane, and happy in the charming visions of hope. With 
Rousseau’s breath the fostering name abated.?’ 


Finally we should note that the emotional power of Rousseau’s 
style was recognized by both friends and foes even during the last 
decade of the eighteenth century when, although his fame was wider 
than ever before, his reputation was lower.** LEpithets applied to 
the style of Rousseau in both favorable and unfavorable criticisms 
include such terms as “eloquent,” “glowing,” “ fervid,” and 
“pathetic.” Adam Smith, famous author of The Wealth of Nations 
(1776), asserted that it was by the help of such a sentimental ap- 
peal, together with “a little philosophical casuistry,” that Rousseau 
was enabled to make the “ principles and ideas of the profligate 
Mandeville seem .. . to have all the purity and morals of Plato.” *° 
The Monthly Review, inclined to be favorable to Rousseau, admitted 
that the Confessions (1782) showed Rousseau’s heart “to be the 
repository of every affection that can exalt or degrade human 
nature,” and that “sometimes he appeared to be brave, collected, 
and undaunted ; at other times be sunk into the most contemptible 
pusillanimity.”*° Burke’s well-known charge was that Rousseau 
was afflicted by vanity and a sentimentalism that upsets the normal 
scale of morals, but Burke admitted that “ Thousands admire the 
sentimental writer! The affectionate father is hardly known in 
his parish.” ** And the wide-spread opposition of the religiously 
orthodox may be represented by the Reverend Thomas Rennell who 
perhaps exaggerated the power of Rousseau’s sentimental appeal as 
follows: 


The purest philanthropy is the profession of this writer, but the real 
purpose and effect of his writings is to diffuse a principle of sentimental 
profligacy and canting libertinism; and yet, notwithstanding the enervating 
languor of his style, and the meanness and poorness of his artifices, his 


27 LXxxII (1788), 263. 

28 See notes 31, 32 below; Warner, “ Reaction to Rousseau’s two Discours,” 
op. cit., p. 483; and Warner, “ A Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century Eng- 
lish Editions of J.-J. Rousseau, with Notes on the Early Diffusion of his 
Writings,” PQ., x1r (1934), 231-32. 

2°“ Letter to the Authors of the Edinburgh Review,” Edinburgh Review 
fer 1755, 2nd ed., London, 1818, pp. 130-34. 

8° LxIx (1783), 150-51. 

31 Letter toa Member of the National Assembly (1791), in Works, London, 
1891-94, m1, 536-38. 
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influence over the minds and habits of his age has been stupendous. Those 
whose principles have been proof against the acuteness of Hobbes, the sub- 
tlety of Hume, the bombast of Gibbon, and the buffoonery of Voltaire, have 
fallen before the effeminate and factitious tenderness of Rousseau.** 


But perhaps the most complete example of the diction and view- 
point of the sentimentalists in their reaction to Rousseau was given 
by Richard Fellowes in 1799 shortly after he had taken his A. B. 
at Oxford in theology and had expressed his opposition to Calvinism 
and supernaturalism. Under the heading “ Character of Rousseau ” 
in the Monthly Mirror (1799), Fellowes agreed with Burke that 
Rousseau was not a philanthropist, but he praised Rousseau’s style 
highly: 


Every page of Rousseau glows with the captivations of that sentimental 
luxury of which he is so great a master, and which he arrays in all the 
blandishments of eloquence. Hence the source of that admiration which 
his writings have so universally excited. Though his judgment as a phi- 
losopher was not so profound, yet [sic] his taste was so exquisite that he 
strews flowers in the most rugged way, and interests the passions and the 
fancy in the investigation of the most abstract propositions. This is his 
great excellence. 

In his New Eloise, the interest consists, not so much in the diversity or 
the combination of the incidents, as in the beauty of the sentiment and the 
magic of the diction. .. . 

His Emilius, though marked by the illuminating touches and the original 
conceptions of genius, considered as a system is more conspicuous for its 
singularity than its truth... . 

Though Rousseau had little beneficence, yet his writings, breathing noth- 
ing but the reciprocal love and kindness and confidence of the golden age, 
contributed, by their wide diffusion and their enchanting eloquence, to 
render humanity fashionable. .. . 

The extreme and febrile sensibility, which was the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of Rousseau, while it proved the origin of many of his miseries, was, 
perhaps, a principal source of his greatness. ... In some intervals of 
‘insanity he exhibited the melancholy prospect of genius crumbling into 
ruins. 

The language of Rousseau was always a faithful mirrour of what was 
passing in his heart; which now thrilled with rapture, and now raged with 
passion. Of his style the peculiar characteristic is exuberance of imagery; 
profusion, without distinction of lustre. ... He who wishes to perfect 
himself in those delicacies of language, or curious felicities of phraseology 
which impress a palpable form, a living entity, on the fleeting tints and 


82 Sermon of 1793 as quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Lx1m (1793), 
255-56. 
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sensations of the heart, should carefully analyze the genius of the style of 
Rousseau.** 


Thus it is clear that the heart of Rousseau’s contemporary appeal 
in England was his sentimentality. Fellowes was only one of many 
who disapproved of Rousseau’s theories but applauded his emo- 
tional style. Criticism of his works, regardless of content, was 
almost invariably not only couched in sentimental phraseology but 
emphatic in acknowledging the power of Rousseau’s “ glowing ” 
style. The personal sensitivity of Rousseau was also frequently 
noted. The marked effect of his sentimental works, with their 
emphasis upon a widening of human emotions, can easily be seen 
in the comment of several liberals, especially Thomas Day, William 
Godwin, and Capell Lofft. The mutual aid thus rendered between 
the sentimental and social movements of the day is obvious, but 
English comment to that effect in reviews of Rousseau’s works was 
comparatively rare. Perhaps the critics were too close to the scene. 
So perhaps we should not attempt to decide whether a similar 
insistence today upon the “ education of the heart ” would merely 
result in what Howard Mumford Jones aptly calls “relief from 
murder ” or extend further into unhealthful affectation, as Irving 
Babbitt suggests. 


JAMES H. WARNER 
Hope College 
Holland, Mich. 


WAS THERE A MEISTERSINGERSCHULE AT DANZIG? 


This seems to be quite a moot question. The authoritative work 
on the subject says: “The existence of Meistergesang in certain 
cities is maintained by one, disputed by another. Meistersinger are 
said to have practiced their art at Danzig and even to have given 
plays there—which bespeaks the existence of an organized group— 
but Danzig is remote from their sphere of influence, and the evidence 
is vague and conflicting. It remains uncertain, for example, whether 
Hans Pantzer really came from Danzig. There is probably better 
reason for believing that he belonged to the school at Augsburg.” * 


83 yir (1799), 71-72. For other reactions to the style of Rousseau, see 
Warner, “ Nouvelle Héloise,”’ op. cit., L1I1, 812-13. 

1 Professor Archer Taylor: Literary History of Meistergesang. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. p. 18. 
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The matter of Danzig, then, stands out as far more interesting and 
important than that of other towns concerning which there is 
uncertainty. Its isolation far to the north makes it a unique case. 
If the evidence for a Danzig school falls, a sweeping generalization 
can be made concerning concentration of the movement in central 
and Southern Germany. But if the evidence stands, we have in 
Danzig an exception which gives quite a different aspect to our 
literary geography, and which may well have a decided effect upon 
our sociological interpretations. 

As early as 1811 Jacob Grimm, in his Uber den altdeutschen 
Meistergesang, names Danzig as the site of a school (p. 129). 
Since Grimm numerous writers have made the same statement, 
borrowing uncritically from one another. Still others have ex- 
pressed their doubt or have indicated a negative attitude. No less 
an authority than Wolfgang Stammler appears to have reversed 
himself on the matter; for in his Wurzeln des Meistergesangs he 
speaks of “die merkwiirdige Tatsache, dass in Norddeutschland 
keine Meistersingerztinfte bestanden ausser Danzig,” * while in his 
more recently prepared literary map in the Deutscher Kulturatlas, 
showing the geographical distribution of Meistergesang, he omits 
Danzig and makes the specific statement: “In Norddeutschland 
haben sie nie Boden gefunden ; weder in Magdeburg noch in Danzig 
lasst sich eine feste Schule nachweisen.”* In view of such pre- 
vailing uncertainty, and in view of the uniqueness of Danzig’s 
position, it seems worth while to review the available evidence. 

The one known creative personality that comes into question is 
the Meistersinger Hans Pantzer (Bantzer) mentioned by Taylor 
above. Pantzer was a furrier, a native of Augsburg. There is no 
biographical material available concerning him beyond the brief 
entry furnished by Roethe in the A. D. B. (xxv, 131). Roethe 
doubts Pantzer’s residence at Danzig. He lists him, to be sure, as 
“ Kiirschner und Meistersinger in Danzig oder Augsburg; erfand 
und komponierte die zwangigzeilige neue Jiinglingsweise ”; but he 
continues: “ Dass Augsburgs beriihmter Dichter, Mag. Joh. Spreng 


2 Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift f. Literaturwissenschaft, 1923. 1, 551. 

3 Ed. Liidtke und Mackensen, 1928-1936. 11, No. 158; 111, No. 241; cf. also 
his categorical statement in Merker u. Stammler, Reallexikon (Berlin, 1931. 
IV, 60, s. v. “ Meistergesang”): “Und in Danzig, dem immer eine Meister- 
siingerzunft untergeschoben wird, schweigen alle Urkunden.” 
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(+ 1601) diese Form alsbald benutzte, mag fiir Ansissigkeit in 
Augsburg zeugen. Gedichte Pantzers ... sind aus den Jahren 
1583 bis 1596 erhalten.” The Meisterlieder referred to are pre- 
served in the manuscript collections at Vienna, Gottweil, Dresden, 
Breslau, and Jena. 

The archives of Danzig resolve all doubts concerning Pantzer’s 
residence in favor of Danzig. According to Bolte, entry of his name 
in the Danzig Biirgerbuch attests his assumption of citizenship there 
under date of May 4, 1585.* If Roethe’s dates are dependable, the 
earliest of Pantzer’s Meisterlieder (1583) were written at Augsburg.° 
The others were composed during the ten or eleven years following 
his migration to Danzig. Pantzer is casually named again in the 
Danzig records, as late as 1611. In that year he, along with several 
other members of the furrier guild—all of them apparently local 
men—applied to the town council for and received permission for 
the staging of a comedy. And when the actors failed to get their 
play ready in time for the authorized Fastnacht period, they let the 
program rest over and carried it out the following year. We may 
thus consider it established that Pantzer’s sojourn at Danzig was 
extended rather than fleeting. 

An important bit of contemporary evidence concerning Meister- 
gesang activities at Danzig is cited by Uhland in his Schriften zur 
Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage.® It is a stanza of a Meisterge- 
sang which was composed and sung in Strassburg (composer un- 
named) in the year 1597: 


Noch sind vor der zeit 

in der welt weit 
herrlich dichter gewesen, 

findt man ir nam bereit. 


* Danziger Theater im 16. u. 17. Jahrhundert. Hamburg, 1895. p. 10. In: 
Theatergeschichtiiche Forschungen. Hrsg. B. Litzmann, x11. 

5’ That Pantzer was at one time a member of the Augsburg school is con- 
firmed by the Verzeichnis der Augsburger Meistersinger des XVI. Jahr- 
hunderts (ed. Fr. Keinz. Miinchen, F. Straub. 1893, p. 11). This Register, 
headed: “ Volgen hernach Die Singer so gewesen sind von 1535 Jarn an 
biss auf dato,” carries as No. 145 the name Hans Banczer, a “ crowned ” 
singer (gekrént = bei einem Preissingen ausgezeichnet.) 

* Op. cit., Stuttgart, 1866. p. 295f.; found by him in the Historische 
Merkwiirdigkeiten des ehemaligen Elsasses aus den Silbermannischen 


Schriften gezogen. 


. 


A MEISTERSINGERSCHULE AT DANZIG 


Noch leben heut 
zu Leipzig und zu Dresden, 

zu Essling, Nérdling, Wien, Breslau, 
zu Danzig, Basel, Steier, 

zu Colmar, Frankfurt, Hagenau, 
im rémischen reich zu Speier, 
Weissenburg gleich 
Pforzheim ist reich 

an dichter, wie wir lesen.’ 


To be sure, the reference to Danzig might conceivably be merely a 
recognition of Pantzer’s known poetic activity during the decade 
prior to this time; however the fact that Danzig is paralleled with 
recognized centers of Meistergesang activity implies something 
more. Exigencies of form rather than untrustworthiness of informa- 
tion doubtless account for the poet’s strange omission of reference 
to Niirnberg and Augsburg; or again it is not impossible that these 
strongholds of school activity are mentioned in other stanzas of the 
Meisterlied which Uhland does not give. With reference to this 
poem Nadler says, speaking of the furrier guild at Danzig: “ Sie 
waren es, die die Meistersingerschulen hielten, von der 1597 ge- 
sprochen wird, aber die Mitglieder waren fast durchwegs Augsburger 
und Niirnberger.”* Kurt Unold, who in his Zur Soziologie des 
(ziinftigen) deutschen Meistergesangs, names the important schools 
together with their date of founding, lists Danzig as of the year 
1597; but he is evidently referring to the date of the composition 
of the Strassburg Meisterlied.® 

Johannes Bolte, in his monograph cited above, has made a pains- 
taking study of the records of Danzig, and presents pertinent 
evidence from the town archives. He tells us specifically that the 
Danzig records fail to document the existence and activity of any 
Meistersingerschule. In the records of early dramatic activity in the 
town, the furrier guild plays a prominent part, along with other 
guilds, the schools, etc. In 1572, the furriers staged Johannes 


7™Cf. Schnorr von Carolsfeld: Zur Geschichte des deutschen Meister- 
gesangs. Berlin, 1872. p. 1; W. Nagel: “Studien zur Geschichte der 
Meistersinger.” In: Musikalisches Magazin, Heft 27. Langensalza, 1904. 
p- 113. 

8 Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme u. Landschaften, Regensburg, 
1913. 1, 56. 

° Op. cit., Heidelberg, Diss. 1932. p. 17. 
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Agricola’s Tragedia Johannes Hus. In 1579, a “ Kiirschnergesell 
und Marxbruder Jacob Kreiser aus Danzig” presented a poem of 
his own composition at a Fechtschule held in Niirnberg.*® In 1594, 
the furriers of Danzig played a comedy (title slightly garbled) 
thought to have been Hans Sachs’ Comedi die trewen gesellen und 
briider, zweier konig sén, Oliwer vnd Artus. And again in 1612, 
Hans Pantzer participating, the furriers staged the Comedia von 
den Sechs Kempfern der Stat Roma und Alba, by the Augsburg 
Meistersinger Georg Danbeck. Bolte cites Léschin’s Geschichte 
Danzigs (1, 354) to indicate that an Augsburg furrier held a 
Fechtschule in Danzig in 1620, fifteen local members of the Brother- 
hood of St. Markus participating. Whether the program included 
literary features is not indicated. And, finally, there is a brief item 
in Bolte concerning one Salomon Schénwalt, “Schuster und Lieb- 
haber der Singekunst.” Schénwalt seems, like Pantzer, to have 
wandered to Danzig from the South, and to have acquired citizen- 
ship (1578). His live interest in Meistergesang is attested by the 
fact that he had a collection of Meisterlieder prepared for him by 
the famed Meistersinger Adam Puschmann (1532-1600) of Breslau, 
shoemaker and disciple of Hans Sachs. This manuscript, con- 
taining 137 numbered pages, is preserved at Dresden as M 109. 
A Vorrede (dated 1584) contains the passage: “Durch Adam 
Puschmann zu Breslau colligiret und geschrieben auf unkosten, 


1° Bolte cites this evidence from Wassmannsdorf: Sechs Fechtschulen der 
Marxbriider und Federfechter, 1870. p. 10. The Marebriider were an 
organization of swordsmen, named after St. Markus of Léwenberg, of 
Frankfurt a. M. The Veitsbriider, known also as Federfechter, were a 
similar fencing society, whose members were authorized to wear a sword 
at the side and a feather in the hat. This plebeian interest in swordsman- 
ship reflecting the citizen’s surviving interest in the customs of knighthood, 
touched elbows with his interest in Meistergesang. As is well known, the 
latter, tracing its origins from Minnesang, is also a harking back to the 
practices of chivalry on the literary side. The Meistersinger often adopted 
the terminology of knighthood, styling their singing contests tournaments, 
at which the contestants jousted for the prize. A wreath was hung out as 
the emblem of battle, and with the wreath the victor was crowned. A 
particularly skilful phrase of Meistergesang was called a Schirmschlag, 
and the Schild and Schwert of song were spoken of. In some manuscripts 
even Hans Sachs is referred to as “ein Fechter,” and again as an “ appro- 
biert fechtmeister.” cf. August Hartmann: Deutsche Meisterlieder-Hand- 
schriften in Ungarn. Miinchen, 1894. pp. 39 ff. 
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verlegung und anordenung Salomon Schénwalt, Schustern und 
Mitbiirgern, auch Liebhabern der Singekunst in Danzig.” ™* 

This completes the evidence. It is clear, then, that during the 
last decades of the sixteenth and the first decades of the seventeenth- 
century, when Meistergesang was well on the way to its decline, 
definite threads of influence ran from Augsburg and Niirnberg to 
Danzig. Attracted doubtless by the imports of fur that came down 
the Baltic from Scandinavia and Russia, the furriers of the South, 
in particular, knew the paths to the port on the northern coast. 
They and other guildsmen carried with them their enthusiasm for 
Meistergesang and for the dramatic activities of their home guilds, 
with which they maintained intercourse. Although no record of 
the existence of a school of Meistergesang has been found in the 
chronicles of Danzig, there seems definitely to have been for some 
decades a nucleus of such guild activity there. Not only are the 
names of two resident Meistersinger, and their manuscripts, pre- 
served to us, but direct recognition of the group seems implied in 
the poem by the contemporary Meistersinger at Strassburg. The 
dramatic activity of the group, of necessity involving co-operation 
and organization, is a matter of record. It was not, however, an 
indigenous activity at Danzig, but only an imported interest, and 
one which never took firm root in the northern town. 


HayDEN BELL 
The University of California, Berkeley 


THE CONCLUSION OF KELLER’S GRUNER HEINRICH 


The suggestion that the conclusion of Der griine Heinrich, by 
Gottfried Keller, means a complete union of Heinrich and Judith, 
will be emphatically rejected by everyone who knows the problem, 
because the literary historians seem to agree that this conclusion 
means complete renunciation. 

H. Mayne asserts: the poet “ lasst Judith schwesterlich sein Leben 


11 Bolte, op. cit., p. 10; Schnorr von Carolsfeld, op. cit., p. 9; Edmund 
Goetze: “ Monographie iiber den Meistersiinger Adam Puschmann.” In: 
Neues Lausitzisches Magazin, No. 53, 1877. p. 75. 
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teilen.”? Scherer-Walzel has: “ Ihm steht, nur als Freundin, nicht 
als Lebensgefihrtin, die Frau zur Seite, die in seiner Jugend seine 
Sinne betért hatte.”? Nadler is as explicit: “ Der Held wurde 
mit der in der Fremde geliuterten Jugendgeliebten zu entsagender 
Freundschaft zusammengebracht.” * 

Apparently Fernand Baldensperger’s expression of doubt has 
passed unheeded: “. . . dans une amitié qui a quelque chose d’un 
peu obscur.”* Baldensperger knew however what he was saying, 
for he was not only acquainted with a similar judgment by Otto 
Brahm, but also with Keller’s own rejection of that judgment. 
Keller had written: 


Brahm nennt das Verhiltnis zur Judith am Schlusse ein unklares, dies 
allerdings, weil er es wahrscheinlich nicht begreift.® 


Otto Brahm, on the other hand, in his later monograph on Keller, 
did not find anything obscure, but simply stated that Judith 
becomes Heinrich’s “ Lebensgenossin.”® He was followed in this 
by Otto Stoessl, but in a verbose manner: 

Das kriiftige, jung gebliebene, reife Weib dem reinen aber vertieften und 
vom Leben durchgliihten Mann zu einer freien, kiihnen, ernsten und treuen 
Gemeinschaft der Geschicke.” 


It is not pleasant to find oneself in the company of Stoessl; but 
possibly he—in opposition to the best literary historians—was right 
after all. What led those historians to their interpretation, was 
perhaps less the text of the novel than the text of Keller’s corres- 
pondence. Keller begins to speak about the conclusion on June 4, 
1876. It is a problem to him. He even contemplates a marriage 
between Heinrich and Judith, but thinks it unbecoming in view of 
the elegiac first version. On March 30, 1877, we have a statement 


1 Harry Mayne, G. Keller. Hin Abriss (1923), p. 72. 
* Scherer-Walzel, Gesch. d. dt. Lit. (1928), p. 599. 
8 J. Nadler, Literaturgeschichte, Iv (1932), p. 808. 
*F. Baldensperger, G. Keller (1899), p. 153. 
5G. Kellers Briefe und Tagebiicher 1861-1890, ed. E. Ermatinger (1919), 
p. 346 (letter to Storm, April 21, 1881). 

°O. Brahm, G@. Keller. Hin literarischer Essay. (1883), p. 41. 

70. Stoessl, G. Keller (1904), p. 37. 

8 “ Verheiraten und behaglich werden lassen kann ich den Armsten jetzt 
nicht mehr, es wiirde das vielleicht einen komischen Effekt machen und 
vielleicht gerade bei den Freunden ein gemiitliches Gelichter hervorrufen.” 


Briefe, p. 171. 
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full of implications.® Keller thinks it fit to lead love affairs to a 
point where the reader should be able to construct the rest by 
inference. We would not hesitate to apply this striking remark to 
the end of Der grtine Heinrich, if there were not two statements of 
November 1, 1880, which explicitly contain the words “ resigna- 
tion ” and “ renounce.” 2° 

Therefore, the question cannot be solved from the correspondence. 
There is evidence for both interpretations. Besides, we could not 
rely exclusively on the correspondence,” “ anstatt das jetzige Buch 
aus sich heraus zu beurteilen,” as Keller said on November 21, 
1880.7? 

Everybody knows that in the first half of the novel Judith 
represents nature, naturalness, common sense, health, and sen- 
suality. It is as a Pomona that she appears to Heinrich the first 
time. At her reappearance she has not lost all her attributes; she 
still is Nature personified, as Keller himself comments on April 21, 
1881: 


Judith spricht ihn frei als die personifizierte Natur selbst (sie scheint sich 
von der Wand des Berges abzulésen, aus derselben hervorzukommen) .?* 


The text is as clear: 


Jugendgliick, Heimat, Zufriedenheit, alles schien mir seltsamerweise mit 
Judith zuriickgekehrt, oder vielmehr wie aus dem Berge herausgewachsen 
zu sein.** 


®“Das Liebeswesen jedoch fiir sich betrachtet, so halte ich es fiir das 
vorgeriicktere Alter nicht mehr recht angemessen, auf dergleichen eingehend 
zu verweilen, und jene Form der Novelle fiir besser, wo die Dinge herbei- 
gefiihrt und alsdann sich selbst iiberlassen werden, vorausgesetzt, dass doch 
genugsam zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen sei.” Briefe, p. 205. 

io“, | . dass ich die Judith noch etwas jiinger gemacht, um die Resig- 
nation, die schliesslich gepredigt wird, auch noch ein bisschen der Miihe 
wert erscheinen zu lassen.” 

“ Damit nun aber nicht ein zu grosses Giitlichtun und Wohlleben entstehe, 
entsagen die beiden, und es bleibt ein ernst gehaltener Stimmungston 
bestehen.” Briefe, p. 321. 

11 The difference between the equivocal correspondence and the outspoken 
novel is curiously expressed in the use of two different words for one and 
the same thing. In the correspondence Keller says (June 25, 1878, p. 247) : 
“Und er hat ihr auch immer im Sinne gesteckt.” In the novel, however, 
Judith says: “Du liegst mir einmal im Blut.” (Ges. Werke, ed. Enders 
(Reclam, 1922) 512. 

13 Briefe, p. 324. 18 Briefe, p. 346. 14 Werke, u1, 508. 
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That Heinrich thinks love still possible between them, is implied 
in the words: 


Und doch war mir weder Freundschaft noch Liebe zwischen ihr und mir 
denkbar, wenn sie nicht alles wusste.*® 


Their relation enters into its final stage, when Heinrich after his 
confessions exclaims: 

“Du hast mich erlist, Judith, . . . dafiir bin ich dein, solange ich lebe! ” 
The naturalness (contrary to any conventionality) of their relation 
is forecast in Judith’s words: 


“Unter Gottes freiem Himmel wollen wir unsere Sachen zu Ende fiihren.” 


The tone of resignation is certainly not carried on in the quaint 
verses with the anaphora of “ Hoffnung ”: 


. . . Hoffnung senket ihren Grund 
In das Herz, nicht in den Mund. 


There follows the last scene, where Judith declares that they should 
not marry: 
“Nun kénnten wir uns zu Mann und Frau machen . . . Wir wollen jener 


Krone entsagen und dafiir des Gliickes umso sicherer bleiben, das uns jetzt 
beseligt.” 


On his disapproval, she adds: 


“Wo du bist, da werde ich auch sein, solange du allein bleibst. 
wollen wir denn mehr? ” 


And Heinrich: 


“Tech habe ja gesagt, ich sei dein, und will es auf jede Art sein, wie du es 
willst.” 


This sentence, if spoken by the woman, would leave no doubt. But 
with a shift to the other sex, peculiar to Keller (in practically all 
his novelettes it is the woman who decides, the man who yields: 
see especially Romeo und Julia, Kleider machen Leute) we are 
thrown back into perplexity, which can only be removed by a 
sentence as strong as the following: 

Sie schloss mich heftig in die Arme und an ihre gute Brust; auch kiisste 
sie mich zirtlich auf den Mund und sagte leise: “Nun ist der Bund 


besiegelt! Aber fiir dich nur auf Zusehen hin, du bist und sollst sein ein 
freier Mann in jedem Sinne.” 


15 Werke, 11, 511. 
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Here we need no psychology, no physiology, no reflection that a 
woman of thirty-five talks to a man of thirty; we need only phil- 
ology, that is, faithfulness to the text. The superlative artist that 
Keller was, does not bring in a woman’s “ Arme” and “ gute 
Brust ” and “Mund” and “ Heftigkeit ” and “ Zartlichkeit ” to 
initiate a platonic friendship. Those things may sometimes be 
negligible quantities, but they are not in a concluding paragraph 
of Keller. 

The traditional interpretation sounds like one “ad usum Del- 
phini.” One should not go so far as to superimpose an idea foreign 
to the text. Only two attitudes are possible: either to accept the 
non-platonic implications of the text (which do leave room for 
renunciation, especially on the part of Judith)—or to be content 
to stop where Keller did: with the bare suggestion that thereafter 
the two lived near each other. 


NorBert Furst 
St, Louis, Mo. 


A PARASITICAL FORM OF BIOGRAPHY 


In the eighteenth century biography assumes a new function 
that connects it, obviously if somewhat mechanically, with the 
drama. The titles of current plays make up a roll call of antique 
Romans and exotic monarchs; in their search for subjects of heroic 
mold the dramatists frequently went far afield. Consequently brief 
biographies of the heroes of the new plays were in some demand.- 
Each new play on a historical subject stood a good chance of calling 
forth its ancillary life. “ As the Town has been so agreeably enter- 
tain’d with the Tragedy of Mustapha,” says one biographer,* 
“written by the celebrated Author of Eurydice, and other valuable 
Pieces [David Mallet], I think it will not be amiss to give a short 
Account of the Life and Actions of Solyman, the Father of 
Mustapha.” Another nameless writer is specific regarding the 
functions of this definite type of biography. The following sheets, 
he writes,” 


1“The History of the Life and Death of Sultan Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent,” 1739. 

2“ The History of Herod and Mariamne; Collected and Compil’d from the 
best Historians, and serving to illustrate the Fable of Mr. [Elijah] Fenton’s 
Tragedy of that Name,” 1723, 2d ed., pp. 3-5. 
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were penn’d with a peculiar View to that Part of the Town who are People 
of Pleasure and Favourers of the Theatre... 

But as Dramatick Writers are, by the Rules of their Art, confin’d to a 
single Action, and the whole Drift of the Scene is to be directed to that 
One Point; there are many Circumstances of Story, which they are either 
oblig’d to touch but lightly, or absolutely to throw into Shade. ... In this 
Case, Recourse is to be had to History; and, to satisfy the Curiosity of the 
Fair Sex in such Enquiries, were these Memoirs collected. I might say too, 
that by being let into the Circumstances of a Story, before they come to sit 
down to the Play, the Attention of an Audience is eased and pleasingly 
disengaged; and they have Leisure to dwell upon the Beauties of the Poet, 
the Force of his Language, and the Working up of his Passions. 


Usually these lives sought to capitalize upon some successful ven- 
ture on the boards; * sometimes, however, they were issued simul- 
taneously with the plays;* and in one case at least, mere rumor 
of a new tragedy was sufficient to set an Oxford hack-writer to 
work.® Certain of these ephemeral biographies were printed as 


*“The Life and Character of Marcus Portius Cato Uticensis ... 
Design’d for the Readers of Cato, a Tragedy.” 1713. This, of course, refers 
to Addison’s Cato; without knowledge of the play and the connection be- 
tween Addison and Steele, the following satiric pseudo-biography could not 
be understood: “The Life of Cato the Censor. Humbly Dedicated to R. 
S——le, Esq.”; 1714. 

“The Life of Coriolanus, The Roman General.” 1749. James Thomson’s 
Coriolanus was produced in 1749. 

“Female Revenge: or, the British Amazon: Exemplified in the Life of 
Boadicia . . . Calculated to instruct the Readers of this celebrated Tragedy, 
in the true History of one of the most memorable Transactions recorded in 
the British Annals.” 1753. The tragedy was written by Richard Glover. 

“Memoirs of the Life of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. ... Being 
a full Explanation of all the Passages in the New Tragedy of The Earl of 
Essex [by Henry Jones].” 1753. 

*“The Life of Themistocles, Extracted from Plutarch, Nepos, &c. with 
Some Observations on that Tragedy.” 1729. Probably by Charles Wilson. 
This appeared together with the tragedy by Samuel Madden; R. King 
printed both play and life. 

“Oliver Cromwell: an historical play. By Mr. George Smith Green. To 
which is Prefix’d an Extract or Journal of the Rise and Progress of Oliver 
Cromwell.” 1752. 

5“The History of Marcus Attilius Regulus; Collected from Polybius, 
Appian, Aurelius Victor, Valerius Maximus, Aulus Gellius, and other 
Ancient Authors,” 1744, begins: “ As it is strongly reported, that we are 
shortly to see a new Tragedy, built on the Story of this illustrious Roman 
. ..I thought I could not do a more acceptable Service either to the 
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prologues to the plays they illuminated, casting the small white 
light of fact upon the murky conceptions of the tragic playwright. 
Thus, George Sewell’s Richard I (1728) is preceded by a short life 
of that monarch which opens: “ To illustrate, in some Measure, the 
Scenes now submitted to the Publick, it has been thought proper to 
premise a short Narrative of the Life of that Prince, on whose His- 
tory it is founded, which I have extracted from Monsieur Rapin.” 
Charles Wilson’s Life of Themistocles (1729) suggests that “some 
Account of the Hero, as well as some Observations on the Play, will 
make the reading of it [Samuel Madden’s play] more agreeable and 
useful.” And the anonymous life of Boadicea (1753), issued as 
comment upon Glover’s tragedy, records on the title-page the specific 
design of showing “wherein Poetical Fiction has deviated from 
Real Facts.” 

A single popular play was able to support many parasitical biog- 
raphies, whose existence depended, as title-pages and incidental 
remarks abundantly reveal, upon the drama that brought them 
forth. Nicholas Rowe’s success with Jane Shore elicited immedi- 
ately “The Life and Death of Jane Shore . . . Her Penitence, 
Punishment and Poverty” (1714), the “ Memoirs of the Lives of 
King Edward IV. and Jane Shore” (1714), and probably also the 
undated sixpenny and twopenny pamphlets: “ The Life, Character 
and Death of Jane Shore ” and “ The whole life and character of 
Jane Shore . . . Which is now acted at both the Queen’s theatres, 
in Drury-Lane and the Hay-Market.” Fifteen years later “The 
History of Jane Shore ” ° is still so intimately connected with the 
theatre that its dedication “To the Incomparable Representative of 
Jane Shore, Mrs. Oldfield,” declares: “ My Business at present is 
only to light up Candles for the Tragedy of Jane Shore ... We 
cannot heartily commiserate the unfortunate Woman you represent, 
nor applaud You for giving us so fine a Picture of her; unless we 
are first acquainted with her true Story, and know from good 


Publick, or to the Author, than to draw together the Memoirs of this great 
Man.” The tragedy, by William Havard, appeared in 1744. 

Cf. also “ A Brief Account of the Life and Character of George Castriot, 
King of Epirus and Albania, Commonly called, Scanderbeg. Inscribed to 
the Spectators of the Christian Hero,” 1735, which refers on page 4 to 
George Lillo’s tragedy “now in Rehearsal at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane.” 

®In vol. iii of “ A select collection of novels and histories,” 6 vol., 1729. 
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Authority, that She really suffer’d the Hardships which we hear 
her complain of by you, her Proxy.” These brief life-histories 
subsisting upon the drama were so prevalent that they seem, in 
one case at least,’ to have encouraged a parallel attempt to make 
biography serve as an aid to poetry. 

Antiquarian, critical, utilitarian, these lives therefore became. 
To some extent they may have filled a real need, for the neo- 
classical tragedy conventionally began at the finish, and clues here 
and there might prove welcome in blocking in the events that led 
up to the moment of crisis. By means of these leaflets the play- 
goer who took his drama seriously may have been helped to flavor 
his dinner talk with the correct spices from Polybius, Plutarch, 
Sallust, and “the best Historians.” The miniature biographies 
cost only sixpence and did little harm. Perhaps, even, they did 
some good: supported a few anonymous authors, gave a few pub- 
lishers easy occasion for the manufacture of pamphlets, and kept 
alive, or initiated, the realization that of all forms of literature 
biography and the drama are the most naturally allied. 


Donatp A. STAUFFER 


Princeton University 


CONTEMPORARY ALLUSIONS IN THE TATLER 


The extent to which Steele used contemporary personalities and 
incidents as material for The Tatler has never received full recogni- 
tion. That his readers became conscious of his practice after the 
first few numbers and enjoyed it almost to the end is apparent from 
two letters written, respectively, by the daughter and sister of Robert 
Harley. 

The first, dated April 19, 1709, just after the appearance of the 
third number, was addressed to Harley’s sister by her niece and 
namesake, Abigail Harley. It contains the following passage: 


I hear there is a new paper comes out three times a week called the 
Tatler. I have seen none yet. If they are worth anything will send them 


7“ The Life, Character and Death, Of the most illustrious patterns of 
female vertue, the Lady Jane Gray. . . . Collected from the best historians. 
Very proper to be bound up with Mr. Young’s excellent poem, founded upon 
this noble history.” 1714. 


— 
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you. He resolves to put in all the stories of the town, warns the gentle- 
men and ladies to behave themselves well. He has given an earnest that 
he will perform his promise, for he put in the story of Lord Hinchinbrooke 
coming Thursday night drunk to the playhouse, in a sad pickle, and there 
railed against marriage in a strange manner. His title was not put in but 
there were spectators enow to tell everybody who it was.* 


The Tatler in question, although issued April 16, begins with 
a dispatch from Will’s Coffee-house dated April 14, the previous 
Thursday. Mr. Bickerstaff describes a performance of The Country 
Wife which he had seen that evening at Drury Lane, praising the 
acting and apologising for the dramatist’s view of mariage. Then 
comes the following passage, to which the letter obviously refers: 


But as I have set up for a Weekly Historian, I resolve to be a Faithful 
One; and therefore take this publick Occasion, to admonish a Young Noble- 
man, who came fluster’d into the Box last Night, and let him know, how 
much all his Friends were out of Countenance for him. The Women sate 
in Terrour of hearing something that should shock their Modesty, and all 
the Gentlemen in as much Pain, out of Compassion to the Ladies... . 
Wine made him say Nothing that was Rude, therefore he is forgiv’n, upon 
Condition he will never hazard his offending more in this Kind. ... Ifa 
Fine Lady thinks fit to Giggle at Church, or a Great Beau come in Drunk 
to a Play, either shall be sure to hear of it in my ensuing Paper: For 
merely as a well-bred Man, I cannot bear these Enormities.? 


Whether Steele was mistaken in saying that the incident happened 
“last night ” (i.e., Wednesday) or Abigail Harley was wrong in 
putting it “ Thursday night ” is relatively unimportant; the identi- 
fication of the guilty beau with Lord Hinchinbroke can hardly be 
doubted. His reputation as a rake is established by the fact that he 
was taken up as a Mohock in 1712 * and by Pope’s reference to him 
in the seventh line of “ A Farewell to London.” Lady Hinchin- 
broke was soon to be exalted among the toasts of the Hanover Club 
along with Mrs. Steele, and it may have been on her account that 
Steele omitted the offender’s title. His established practice would, 
however, have been enough to keep the name from appearing. That 


1The Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Portland, Iv (1897), 522-523. 
2The Tatler, No. 3. It will be noticed that Steele does not allude to the 
fact that the great beau railed against marriage. Abigail Harley’s informa- 
tion gives the report from Will’s a unity of theme of which only those 
who witnessed the incident could be aware. . 

*R. J. Allen, The Clubs of Augustan London (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1933), p. 108. 
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Hinchinbroke was not seriously anoyed by the rebuke is clear from 
his defense of Steele in the impeachment proceedings of 1714. 

The other letter, written October 6, 1710, by Harley’s sister to 
her nephew, Edward Harley, contains the isolated remark: “ It 
evidently appears to all here that the materials for the last ‘ Tatler ’ 
were collected in Russell Street, being a lively picture of that lady.” ¢ 
Since the letter is dated from Brampton, the Tatler to which 
Abigail Harley refers must have been several days old. In No. 231 
(September 30, 1710) Steele had presented his public with an 
ingeniously modernized story based on Shakespeare’s The Taming 
of the Shrew. Although the shrewish lady of quality in Russell 
Street has defied my efforts to identify her, the readiness with which 
her friends in Herefordshire connected her with the story in The 
Tatler shows once more how expectantly Steele’s readers watched 
for allusions to actual persons. 


Rosert J. ALLEN 
Williams College 


GOLDSMITH AND STEELE’S ENGLISHMAN 


In recent years Oliver Goldsmith’s plagiarisms have become an 
old story. Most of his borrowings, however, were from French 
works or from rather obscure English writings; and it is conse- 
quently somewhat surprising to find him using a work so well 
known as Sir Richard Steele’s Englishman. The borrowing occurs 
in Letter Lxxvitr of the Citizen of the World, entitled “The 
French Ridiculed after their Own Manner ”;* and the source is a 
letter describing the French, signed Ralph English, in the Hnglish- 
man, No. 40, for 5 January 1713/14. 

In the second paragraph of his paper, where Goldsmith says, 
“The first national peculiarity a traveller meets upon entering that 
kingdom, is an odd sort of staring vivacity in every eye, not 
excepting even the children ... ,” he is merely paraphrasing the 
following sentence from the Englishman: “. . . the Children seem 
to be sucking their Grannams, and have an odd staring Vivacity 
in their Eyes, and a pert Chagrin is the first Humour you dis- 


Portland MSS., Iv (1897), 608. 
1 Works, ed. Gibbs (London, 1884-86), 111, 292-94. 
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cover.”* In the sixth paragraph of Goldsmith’s essay occurs a 
longer passage which is borrowed: 


Every thing that belongs to them and their nation is great, magnificent 
beyond expression, quite romantic! every garden is a paradise, every hovel 
a palace, and every woman an angel. They shut their eyes close, throw their 
mouths wide open, and cry out in a rapture, “ Sacre! what beauty! O Ciel! 
what taste! Mort de ma vie! what grandeur! .. .” 


Here Goldsmith is closer to his source: 


THE Natives imagine whatever belongs to their King great to Astonish- 
ment, all romantick; every Horse is un Pegase, and every Hovel un 
Pavilion. They shut their Eyes close, throw their Mouths wide open, and 
ery out in Rapture, O che Magnifique! O che terrible Beaute! (p. 188) 


In the eighth paragraph Goldsmith again follows the Englishman 
quite closely : 

Upon their roads, at about every five miles distance, you see an image of 
the Virgin Mary. ... Instead of the Virgin, you are sometimes presented 
with a crucifix, at other times with a wooden Saviour, fitted out in com- 
plete garniture, with sponge, spear, nails, pincers, hammer, bees-wax, and 
vinegar-bottle. 


Here is the original passage: 


ON the High-ways you have a Variety of Crosses set up at about five 
Miles distance from one another. ... Some have the compleat Garniture 
of wooden Saviour, Sponge, Spear, Hammer, Nails, Pincers, and Vinegar- 
Bottle. (p. 186) 


In the ninth paragraph, finally, Goldsmith has the following 
sentences : 
... the care of cultivating the ground and pruning the vines falls to the 
women. This is, perhaps, the reason why the fair sex are granted some 


peculiar privileges in this country; particularly, when they can get horses, 
of riding without a side-saddle. 


This passage is slightly expanded from the Englishman: 


CULTIVATING the Ground, and pruning the Vines, fall to the Womens 
share, and generally all Drudgery even in Mechanicks; and therefore in 
recompence are privileged to ride astride. (p. 185) 


Goldsmith concludes his essay by saying that “ you may find this 
description pert and dull enough ”; but, he adds, “ it is the manner 


2The Englishman: Being the Sequel of the Guardian (London, 1714), 
p. 187. 
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in which the French usually describe foreigners.” He might have 
added that it is also the way in which one earlier Englishman had 
described the French. 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
The University of Chicago 


THE SOURCE OF MOTHERWELL’S “ MELANCHOLYE” 


Professor Havens has pointed out the similarity of William 
Motherwell’s delicate “ Melancholye” (1832) to Milton’s “ I] Pen- 
seroso ”—a similarity which, he adds, “ may be purely accidental.” * 
But the relationship is one of brotherhood rather than of direct 
descent; for Motherwell’s poem is an elaboration of the theme out- 
lined in John Fletcher’s “ Hence, all you vain delights” from 
Nice Valor, which probably was one of the major influences on 
Milton’s poem. Not only does Motherwell use the trimeter measure 
of Fletcher’s first seven lines rather than Milton’s octosyllabics, 
but the opening lines are strikingly similar: 


Hence, all you vain delights, Adieu! al vaine delights 
As short as are the nights Of calm and moonshine nightes. 
(Fletcher ) (Motherwell ) 


Moreover, the characteristic Miltonic features as listed by Professor 
Havens are absent, and it seems more likely that Fletcher’s poem 
would have suggested the pseudo-archaic spelling to Motherwell 
than would Milton’s extremely well-known and frequently reprinted 


work. 
Eart R. WASSERMAN 


The University of Illinois 


GUTIERREZ’S BIRTH-DATE 


The birth-date of D. Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez has heretofore 
been open to question. To settle the point we quote the birth 


1 The Influence of Milton (Cambridge, 1922), 476. 
2 Of the biographical works consulted, the following are the variants: 
(1) Espasa Calpe gives Oct. 5, 1813; (2) Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la 
Vega, July 4, 1812; (3) Northup, Romera Navarro, Fitzmaurice Kelly 
(French Translation, 1921), Pineyro, Ferrer del Rio, Fitzmaurice Kelly (A 
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certificate of the dramatist which is to be found in Book 41 folio 
number 107, of the first series of the Baptisms of the parish of San 
Juan Bautista in Chiclana (Cadiz).? 


Don Manuel Barbera y Saborido, Presbitero, Cura Regente de la Parroquia 
de San Juan Bautista, Mayor de esta Ciudad cerTIFICO Que en el libro 
cuarenta y uno, primera serie de Bautismos de esta Parroquia Mayor de 
San Juan Bautista a folio ciento siete vuelto.se encuentra una partida que 
dice a la letra. 
[Al margen.] Antonio Maria de los Dolores. [Al centro.] En la 
Villa de Chiclana de la Frontera Martes seis de Julio de mil ocho- 
cientos trece: Yo Don Joaquin Rincén Cura Teniente de la Iglesia 
Mayor Parroquial del Sr S Juan Bautista, baptizé en ella a Antonio 
Maria de los Dolores que nacié el dia cinco de este mes hijo legitimo 
de Antonio Garcia y de Catalina Gutiérrez naturales y vecinos de esta 
Villa donde casaron afio de mil ochocientos cuatro; Fué su madrina 
D¢ Maria Graca quien adverti el parentesco espiritual y obligacién y 
testigos Antonio Perea y Don Benito Antonio Osorio. Fr. Joaquin 
Rineén. Rubricado. 
Concuerda a la letra con el original a que me refiero, y a peticién de parte 
interesada que se obliga a reintegrar con los sellos que sefiala la Vigente 
Ley del Timbre expido el presente que firmo y sello en Chiclana a trece de 
Agosto de mil novecientos treinta. 


[signed] Manuel Barbera 
[Parochial seal] 


A. K. SHIELDS 
New York City 


A SELF-ESTIMATE BY BAUDELAIRE 


Accompanying two of Baudelaire’s poems (Chatiment de l’orgueil 
and Le vin des honnétes gens), when they appeared in Le magasin 
des familles for June, 1850, was the following note: 


new history of Spanish Literature, 1926), and the editor of Obras escogidas 
de Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez (Madrid, 1881), give 1812; (4) Fitzmaurice 
Kelly in Spanish Literature, A Primer, even goes to 1811; (5) Mérimée- 
Morley, Hurtado y Palencia, Méndez Bejarano, Hubbard, Fitzmaurice Kelly 
(1921), Saleedo Ruiz, Cejador y Frauca, and Rogerio Sanchez correctly 
state 1813 as the year of his birth; (6) Ochoa (Paris, 1844) more exactly 
places it in July of that year; while (7) Blanco Garcia and Rosell (in 
Biblioteca de autores dramaticos contempordneos, 1881) state day, month 
and year correctly as July 5, 1813. 

2 The birthplace of the author at number 29, Calle Rafael Viesca, is 
marked by a tablet which gives the date of his birth, etc. 
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Ces deux morceaux inédits sont tirés d’un livre intitulé LEs LIMBES, qui 
paraitra trés-prochainement, et qui est destiné 4 représenter les agitations 
et les mélancolies de la jeunesse moderne. 


It seems to have been assumed by all the editors of Les fleurs 
du mal that this note was added by Léo Lespés, the director of the 
review, and certainly the terms of the note would make this seem 
plausible. However, the assumption is weakened when we compare 
it with a similar note which accompanied another group of poems 
printed in Le messager de l’'assemblée for April 9, 1851: 


Ces morceaux sont tirés du livre: “ Les Limbes,” de Charles Baudelaire, 
cui doit paraitre prochainement chez Michel Lévy, rue Vivienne et qui est 
destiné 4 retracer Vhistoire des agitations spirituelles de la jeunesse 
moderne. 


The similarity of these two notes is so great that it is difficult 
not to believe that they were written by the same person; and that 
person must surely have been the author himself. If this be true, 
new interest is attached to the notes, in that they may be regarded 
as one of the earliest recorded appraisals by Baudelaire of his own 
work. 


W. T. Banpy 


The University of Wisconsin 


REVIEWS 


Forms of Address in German (1500-1800) by Gzorcr J. METCALF, 
Washington University Studies—New Series. Language and 
Literature—No. 7, (St. Louis, 1938). Pp. ix, 202. 

The forms of address in German are an interesting and important 


phase in German grammer, yet, with one or two notable exceptions, 
they have not been studied effectively. Hven the few profitable 


1In 1787, Georg Giinther (Uber das Sonderbare der deutschen Héflich- 
keitssprache im Gebrauche der Fiirwérter [Mannheim]) first attempted to 
explain the origins of the modern German pronouns of address. The gram- 
marians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (Grimm, Schmeller, 
Heyse, Mensing, Wunderlich, Paul, Curme, Behaghel) and other scholars 
(Denecke, Eckstein) likewise concerned themselves with the question, and 
more particularly, with the origin of the polite Sie-plural. A dissertation 
by Albrecht Keller (Die Formen der Anrede im Friihneuhochdeutschen 
[Strassburg, 1904]) laid the foundation for the modern period. Werner 
Grohmann, treating the forms of address as a stylistic device (Die pro- 
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studies are not exhaustive enough. What is needed are minute 
investigations of the forms of address as used by the individual 
authors. Andreas Gryphius, for instance, is worth especial attention. 

The historical development of the German forms of address 
stretches from the tenth century to the nineteenth; there has been 
no appreciable development since the eighteenth century. Ehris- 
mann has given us a definitive treatment of the forms of address for 
the Middle Ages.* He showed that by the sixteenth-century abstrac- 
tions (particularly Majestat, Gnade, Inebde) were used in the 
highest society, while elsewhere [hr was employed for polite address. 
Metcalf begins where Ehrismann left off. His investigations show 
that for the sixteenth century Ihr lost value as a polite form of 
address; it gave way to abstractions, and gradually, to a new 
nominal construction with Herr (Fraw) (p. 11). The polite form 
of address during the greater part of the seventeenth century was 
Er and Sie-singular, i.e., the pronominal continuation of the 
nominal usage with Herr (Frau). The lowest social ranks appro- 
priated the erstwhile polite Zr, which then even crowded out Du 
(p. 64). The eighteenth century saw a crystallization and simplifi- 
cation of the prevailing manifold forms of address: Du, Ihr, Er and 
Sie-singular, third person singular nominal constructions, and ab- 
stractions (p. 118). Toward the close of the century, Sie-plural, 
which is attested most infrequently in the two preceding centuries, 
won supremacy as the polite form of address. Hr, Ste-singular, and 
Ihr were rapidly pushed down the social scale, while the nominal 
constructions practically disappeared from use; Du continued to be 
used in intimate relationships. 

It is not without significance that the bewildering increase and 
the simplification in the forms of address were related to the 
changing social conditions of those times (pp. 65, 171 f.). Address 
forms, therefore, are not merely “an important phase in the evolu- 
tion of grammar; they are also a reflection of underlying social 
conditions” (p. 172). And, further, they afforded authors an 
admirable means of characterization, particularly in the drama. 

Metcalf has aimed to give a representative, rather than a complete 
picture of the development of the forms of address in German since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century ; an exhausive study, he feels, 
would not appreciably alter his results (p. 10.) However, an 
exhaustive investigation of the dramatic works of Andreas Gryphius 
has been profitable; it has revealed usages which are not listed by 


nominalen Anredeformen im Drama des 18. Jahrhunderts [Leipzig, 1926]), 
went a step further, while G. G. Kloeke (“Die Anredeformen im Nieder- 
lindischen und im Deutschen und in den Mundarten an der niederlandisch- 
deutschen Grenze,” mit einer Karte, Teuthonista, 11 [1925/26], 81-90) 
opened a new field of investigation, the forms of address in the dialects. 

2Gustav Ehrismann, “ Duzen und Ihrzen im Mittelalter,” Z.f.d.Wf., 1 
(1901), 117-49; m (1902), 118-59; Iv (1903), 210-48; v (1904), 127-220. 
This is the first strictly historical study of the forms of address. 
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Metcalf for the seventeenth century. Some of these are: 1) a 
master accords Ste-singular to a servant not his own (Horribil., 
84f., [BLVS cxxxviit]; cf. Metcalf, pp. 79, 148 ff.) ; 2) in inti- 
mate friendship a young nobleman is accorded now Ihr, now Fr, 
now Sie-plural (Seugamme [a translation of G. Razzi’s La balia], 
450; 451; 463, 2; 494, 10, [BLVS oxxxviit]) ; 3) a servant gives 
a young noblewoman, not his mistress, likewise now Ihr, now Er, 
now Sie-plural (Sewgamme, 455; 554; 569). I might remark, in 
passing, that, to judge from Gryphius, translations into German 
are apparently quite fruitful for the study of forms of address; 
(cf. also Grohmann’s statement on this point, op. cit., p. 30). 

On pp. 109-14 Metcalf demonstrates in condensed form the 
“elipsis” theory out of which the Sie-plural form may have 
arisen.* However, I have found some instances of Sie-plural 
(Seugamme [Gryphius], 463, 2; 494, 10; 554, 21 ff.) which do not 
result from ellipsis of abstractions; they seem rather to illustrate 
Grimm’s theory* that the shift of the polite address from the 
singular to the plural of the third person was purely a pronominal, 
and not a nominal shift. It seems that the origin of the Sie-plural 
form needs re-investigation. 

I have noted the following inconsistencies, contradictions and 
errors in Metcalf’s chapter on the seventeenth century: 1) “ Du 
continued regularly as the address to the Jew. . .” (p. 67), but 
later, on p. 80, Metcalf says that Ihr is given “ to a Jew by a woman 
of the nobility.” 2) “Even Don Diego granted only Ihr to his 
master, the braggart Daradiridatumtarides ” (p. 76), while on p. 95 
we read: “ Hr and Sie-singular had also largely replaced Ihr . . in 
address from subordinates: .. . from the servant [Don Diego] to 
Captain Daradiridatumtarides.” 3) “‘ Hofmeister’ Papinianus at 
Rome to a captain .. .” (p. 79), should read “. . . to two 
captains” 4) “ Papinianus, the Roman ‘ Hofmeister,’ to his father 
[i.e., Hostilius] . . . and to his mother [i.e., Eugenia] ” (p. 97) 
should read: “The son of Papinianus to his father |i.e., Papi- 
niazus, the ‘ Hofmeister’] . . . and to his mother [i.e., Plautia, 
Papinianus’ wife].” 5) On p. 100 replace “Coelestina” by 
“Camilla” in: “ Coelestina, in answer to the marshal...” 6) 
On p. 103 change “. . . by the ambassador from Russia” to “. . . 
by Demetrius, ambassador of Georgia.” These minor errors hardly 
alter Metcalf’s results. 

Metcalf has handled his matter in capable fashion. The biblic- 
graphical aspect of this profitable contribution to the study of the 
forms of address leaves little to be desired; it is concluded with a 
workable index. 

A. KozuMPLik 


The Uniwersity of Chicago 


8“The Origins of Modern German Polite Sie-plural with Particular 
Reference to the Works of Christian Weise,’ PMLA., tir (1937), 1204-13. 
* Deutsche Grammatik Iv (1837), 308. 
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Die Berliner Abendblaitter Heinrich von Kleists, ihre Quellen und 
thre Redaktion. Mit 1 Faksimile und 9 Abbildungen auf 7 
Tafeln. Von Hetmut Semspner. [Schriften der Kleist- 
Gesellschaft. Bd. 19.] Berlin: Weidmann, 1939. Pp. 418. 


Reinhold Steig’s* investigations of the Berliner Abendblatter 
were based on the assumption that Heinrich von Kleist’s newspaper, 
the first evening daily journal published in Berlin, was not the 
work of an individual, but that of a political coterie, consisting of 
conservative officers and Prussian nobles, and that Kleist, as editor, 
was commissioned to present their aims and desires. But in agree- 
ment with critics like Rogge, Box and Meyer-Benfey, Sembdner 
regards the Abendblatter as a personal, independent enterprise 
which the editor planned to carry out in his own manner with the 
modest means at his disposal. According to Sembdner, Kleist 
wished to give expression to clashing opinions in so far as they 
might promote the cause of nationalism, but the plan miscarried 
because of political conditions in Prussia and lack of understanding 
on the part of his collaborators. Their limited support is evidenced 
by the relatively small number of their contributions which total 
less than one-fifth of the space in the Abendblatter. 

Sembdner’s purpose was to study the personnel and resources at 
Kleist’s disposal, and the use he made of them. Whereas Steig’s 
approach was based on a study of the contents of the Abendblitter, 
under such headings as politics, the theater, art and educational 
institutions, Sembdner proceeded from an investigation of the 
origins of contributions. His amazingly successful search for the 
sources ‘and authorship of anonymous articles, many of which were 
drawn from widely scattered newspapers and magazines, was a most 
laborious, meticulous task. In addition, the author examined 
Kleist’s work as editor, contributor, reporter and critic. His judg- 
ments on the influence and importance of the Abendblatter are based 
on a careful survey of numerous reprintings of articles by other 
journals. 

The volume contains a bibliography of critical literature, a 
bibliographical list of contemporary journals germane to the subject, 
a register of Kleist’s writings, a classified enumeration of character- 
istic features of Kleist’s style and diction, an index of all quoted 
journals, and a register of proper names. 

Chapter one is devoted to a general characterization of the Abend- 
blatter, their make-up, circulation and reception. The second 
chapter deals with contributions by collaborators, including Achim 
von Arnim, Adam Miiller, Fouqué, Clemens Brentano, Friedrich 
Gottlob Wetzel and others. Here the author displays great in- 
genuity in his efforts to establish that Wetzel was the contributor 


1 Heinrich von Kleists Berliner Kimpfe. Berlin: Spemann, 1901. 
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of a considerable number of writings. Chapter three presents a 
discussion of Kleist’s own contributions which constitute by far 
the most important part of the Abendblatter. They are classified 
under such headings as philosophical and esthetic writings, poems, 
narratives, anecdotes, criticism of drama, art, literature and science, 
editorials, reporting and translations. The variety of signatures 
employed by Kleist is disclosed as a ruse to imply a wider range of 
contributors. Sembdner differs with Steig in reading less political 
tendency into Kleist’s articles. Chapter four and five treat of 
Kleist’s adaptations and their sources. Finally, chapters six and 
seven discuss news items, their provenience and their redaction by 
Kleist. 

Sembdner’s book gives every evidence of being exhaustive and 
thorough enough to be regarded as a definitive study of the Berliner 
Abendblatter. The difficult task of ascertaining the authorship of 
writings has been done with marked critical acumen and by careful 
weighing of the various kinds of evidence. Much light is shed on 
the intensive journalistic activity of Kleist whom Professor Minde- 
Pouet once termed the last of the German journalists who began as 
a poet, and the first of the new-type of professional journalists. 
A lucid analysis is given of the liberties which Kleist took in editing 
materials, and of the excellence as well as the casual nature of 
some of his journalistic work. And finally, Kleist’s authorship of 
numerous shorter writings has now been established. 

This investigation is a highly specialized piece of research. Its 
value to the non-specialist might have been enhanced considerably 
by a summary of the many detailed findings. The merits of 
Sembdner’s study were recognized by the Grimm Foundation of the 
University of Berlin which awarded him its coveted prize. Part of 
the findings have recently been published in volume seven of the 
revised standard edition of Heinrich von Kleists Werke (Leipzig: 
Bibliographisches Institut, n.d.) under the editorship of Professor 
Georg Minde-Pouet. 


JOHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan Uniwersity 


The Party of Humanity, The Fortnightly Review and Its Contri- 
butors, 1865-1874. By Epwin Everett. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. Pp. vii + 370. 
$3.50. 


The North Briton, A Study in Political Propaganda. By GrorGE 
Nospe. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xii + 274. $3.00. 


These, like the other excellent studies of individual periodicals 
which have appeared during the last decade come from Columbia 
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University and reveal unmistakably the interest in the economic and 
social backgrounds of Victorian literature which the late Professor 
Thorndike and Professor Neff have aroused in successive generations 
of students. The Fortnightly is an important subject for such a 
study. Few English periodicals have had more distinguished careers. 
Few have had more distinctive personalities; and it may be said at 
once, to Mr. Everett’s credit, that the personality of the early 
Fortnightly comes to life in this book. 

When John Morley, the greatest of its editors, retired from the 
Fortnightly’s chair in 1882, he wrote of John Stuart Mill, “ He took 
the warmest interest in the Review ... because he wished to 
encourage what was then... the only attempt to conduct a 
periodical on the principle of free discussion and personal responsi- 
bility.” The words quoted bring out the significant aspects of the 
Fortnightly developed in Mr. Everett’s study—Mill’s profound in- 
fluence upon it, its persistent liberalism and aim of impartiality, 
and its novel and courageous adoption of the signed article. As for 
the first, Mr. Everett finds all the characteristic work of the Fort- 
nightly—its humanitarianism, obsession with science, distrust of 
theological dogma, and insistence on human liberties—springs more 
or less immediately from Mill, through his friendship with the 
Fortnightly contributors and his shaping influence over the “ party 
of humanity.” In the second place, the Review, set up as a forum 
of free discussion, soon became the medium of the rationalist liberal- 
ism of Mill, Lewes, Morley, Huxley, Swinburne, and Frederic 
Harrison. All these and many other contributors—utilitarians, 
positivists, and evolutionists—were at one in their faith in humani- 
tarian principles and in human progress toward better things. 
Finally, the Fortnightly is very important as the first English 
literary periodical to oppose consistently and successfully the then 
almost universal practice of anonymous criticism. Today, when 
critical secrecy is confined chiefly to the Times Literary Supplement, 
this seems a matter of little moment; but in 1865 an attack on 
anonymity seemed like an attack on the very basis of criticism itself. 
The “curtain of periodical criticism” had not been raised before, 
except briefly and ineffectively by Richard Cumberland in 1809. 
The weighty prestige of the Quarterly, Blackwoods, and similar 
organs, was supposedly built upon the principle of anonymity. To 
the Fortnightly goes the credit for the chief innovation in modern 
critical journalism. The “senseless notion of signed articles,” as 
an Edinburgh publisher called it, has become the first requisite of 
responsible criticism. 

Many readers will find a weakness of this book to be the small 
proportion of space allotted to the literary aspects of the Fort- 
nightly. These cannot be dismissed, one must feel, in a single short 
chapter, less than one sixth of the whole. In a study of a periodical 
edited by Lewes and Morley, and with Trollope, Rossetti, Swin- 
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burne, Morris, Meredith, and Pater among its contributors, a more 
generous discussion of belletristic content might have been reason- 
ably expected. The author has, within the limits of his purpose and 
intention perhaps, produced an interesting book; but his brief 
summary of the Fortnightly’s direct relations with Victorian poetry 
and criticism is obviously meager and inadequate. 

Mr. Nobbe’s book is more than its descriptive title implies. A 
study of the North Briton, 1762-3, has naturally involved the chief 
authors of the periodical, both critically and biographically. This, 
in turn, has led to a consideration of the struggle for English 
political liberty in the early years of the reign of George III. Just 
as John Wilkes was at the center of this struggle for the freedom of 
the individual, so he is the protagonist in the turbulent history of 
his organ, the North Briton. Today, it is easier to dismiss Wilkes 
as a rabble-rouser and demagogue than to appreciate the importance 
of his political principle—that the Ministers must be responsible 
for the content of the royal speeches. If it had been established and 
maintained that a speech from the throne was the personal declara- 
tion of an irresponsible sovereign, enforcing his own interpretation 
of libel by general warrants, the history of English freedom would 
be a sadder story than it actually is. That the story is a less unhappy 
one is due in no small measure to John Wilkes and the North 
Briton; and Mr. Nobbe tells of their part in the battle with fulness 
of detail and some new documentation. Although Charles Church- 
hill, as co-author of the first forty-four numbers of the periodical, is 
given a chapter, and various others are referred to—Robert Lloyd, 
who wrote verses for the North Briton, Smollett, the editor of the 
rival Briton, and Arthur Murphy, conductor of the Auditor—Wilkes 
is in every sense the hero of Mr. Nobbe’s narrative. That this 
extraordinary man deserves such distinction is indicated in the 
words of Junius (Letter to the King, 1769) who wrote, “The 
destruction of one man has now, for many years, been the sole 
object of your government. ...” The importance of Wilkes and 
the North Briton can hardly be further attested. 

Mr. Nobbe’s book is well written and attractively printed. It 
belongs to the rapidly increasing number of studies by English 
scholars which deal not with literature itself so much as with the 
political, economic, social, or scientific milieu in which literature is 
created. Although students of the 18th and 19th centuries. must 
be grateful for this, and for all other works of a similar character, 
not a few of them will feel that the specialists in the fields of 
politics, economics, or science are likely to have the final word to say. 


WALTER GRAHAM 
The Uniwersity of Illinois 
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The First Magazine, a History of The Gentleman’s Magazine. By 
C. Lennart Carison. Providence, R. I.: Brown University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xiv-+ 281. $3.00. 


This is a study of the Gentleman’s Magazine from its beginning 
in 1731 to the year of the death of the founder, Edward Cave, in 
1754. The first chapter, which deals with Cave himself, adds in- 
formation about Cave’s ventures and throws a little light on his 
personality. That the information available is still scanty is clear 
from the number of uses of “ apparently,” “it seems likely,” and 
“must have.” The detailed story of the early years of the maga- 
zine, in chapters two and three, is told with more assurance; four 
handles well the difficult matter of the parliamentary debates, and 
clarifies Johnson’s part in them; “literary and critical essays ” 
are treated in five; the Miscellanea and scientific items in six; 
American materials in seven. The heterogeneous nature of the 
American material leads to the conclusion that English interest in 
America was not limited to political and economic matters. The 
verse, as Professor Carlson admits in chapter eight, is second and 
third-rate, but illustrates the tastes of the age. Cave’s own taste in 
verse was for the commonplace rather than for the unusual, and the 
prize contests he started did little to improve the quality of poetry. 
A valuable appendix lists the contributors to the poetry section. 

In the conclusion Professor Carlson suggests that, despite the 
limitations which closed the columns of the magazine to social 
criticism, the Gentleman’s and its followers improved standards in 
news writing and reporting, contributed to the liberation of the 
press, and shaped public interest in politics and science. The 
literary influences of the magazines were less important, perhaps 
their chief service being in the patronage they could extend to - 
young authors. 

Professor Carlson knows the danger of describing an eighteenth 
century periodical only in its own terms, without reference to its 
predecessors and contemporaries. His study of the sources leads 
him to the conclusion that the Gentleman’s Magazine owed its in- 
ception more to the historical monthlies than to miscellanies like 
the Gentleman’s Journal. Among other forerunners should be in- 
cluded the Collection of 1692, edited by John Houghton, who culled 
from the periodicals of his time all he found “ useful for posterity.” 
Closer to Cave’s own day, the Mercurius Politicus of 1720 was 
giving a survey of the weekly press, as well as a “ catalogue of books 
printed within each month.” But on the whole, Professor Carlson’s 
treatment, both of sources and of influence, has been conservative. 

In some other aspects the book is disappointing. The title-page 
promises “an account of Dr. Johnson’s editorial activity,” which 
the reader has to put together largely for himself from scattered 
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statements such as “ from 1738 to 1745 Johnson seems to have had 
editorial supervision of the magazine” (p. 21). Johnson’s use- 
fulness to Cave is strongly asserted (p. 18) but never satisfactorily 
established. Shortly after saying that Johnson apparently furnished 
no independent articles after 1749, Professor Carlson states that he 
“eventually stopped writing parliamentary debates for Cave” (p. 
23), surely a misleading “eventually” when we know that Johnson’s 
connection with these debates ceased in 1743. The claim of John- 
sonian authorship for hitherto unattributed essays rests on stylistic 
evidence, a form of evidence which is applied much more vigorously 
on p. 22 than on p. 132. The statement in the preface that recently 
discovered materials show that “ Cave’s success as a publisher was 
largely due to his Post Office appointment” is not borne out in 
the treatments of this matter, pp. 8, 9, 10, and 60. 

A few lapses must be reported. On p. 10, line 12, “1775” is 
clearly an impossible date; should it be 1725? Did Cave begin pub- 
lishing the magazine before setting up his press at St. John’s Gate? 
“Some time late in 1731” is the date suggested for the establish- 
ment of the press (p. 12), and the first issue of the magazine was in 
February, 1731 (p. 13). The Present State of the Republic of 
Letters, which is described as surviving “into the eighteenth cen- 
tury—to 1777” (p. 36), began in 1728 and ceased as a separate 
publication in 1736. Perhaps Professor Carlson has been confused 
by a similarity of title, for the Present State was absorbed by the 
History of the Works of the Learned, a book-journal which ran 
from 1737 to 1743, and which has the same title as another book- 
journal which ran from 1699 to 1712. The Monthly Chronicle of 
1728 is credited with originating the scheme of giving particular 
attention to books published by its proprietors (p. 45); John 
Dunton had discovered this by 1692. Dunton’s Athenian Mercury 
is cited as an example of a “weekly journal” into which “ essay 
material was introduced at an early date as an adjunct to the news ” 
(p. 47), a most inaccurate description of Dunton’s question-and- 
answer periodical. The Tatler and the Spectator are referred to as 
“weeklies” (p. 35). A footnote on p. 228, referring to C. D. 
Yost’s work on “ The Poetry of the Gentleman’s Magazine,” is sub- 
stantially identical, as far as it goes, with a footnote on p. 197. 
Another footnote (p. 62) reads, “ This data is derived. . . .” 


Rocer P. McCurcHEon 
Tulane University 
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Edward Moxon, Publisher of Poets. By Harotp G. Merriam. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. vii + 223. 
$2.75. 


Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen: A Study of the Statesman’s 
Financial Integrity and Private Relationships. By Dixon 
WecTER. (University of Colorado Studies. Series B, Studies 
in the Humanities, Vol. I, No. I.) Boulder, Colorado: 1939. 
Pp. 113. $1.00. 


Edward Moxon became a publisher in 1830. He was then twenty- 
nine, with a dozen years of experience in the book trade. As a very 
minor poet he had come to Lamb’s kindly notice, and by native 
sensibility and intelligence had commended himself to almost the 
whole circle of Lamb’s wide acquaintance. Rogers, the banker-poet, 
gave financial backing, and Elia, until his death, gave advice. Their 
confidence in the young publisher was richly justified. In 1850, 
when Wordsworth’s successor as laureate was chosen, “ the six poets | 
who were considered for the post—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Samuel Rogers, Leigh Hunt, Henry Taylor, Sheridan Knowles, 
and Alfred Tennyson—had each published for a period of years with 
Edward Moxon.” He had also brought out the later collections of 
Wordsworth; the Browning poems of the forties; and important 
editions of Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley. And though primarily a 
publisher of poets, Moxon was business man enough to prosper, 
generous enough to earn the confidence of his clients. 

Professor Merriam, however, makes no extravagant claims for 
Moxon. He has preferred to sift carefully the large mass of relevant 
material, notably some unpublished letters between Moxon and . 
Wordsworth. If the resulting volume has something of the flavor 
and appearance of a compilation, it is partly because the author has 
been scrupulously objective in his treatment and arrangement of 
facts; and partly because Moxon, in spite of spectacular success, was 
a most unspectacular man. His liking for Shelley and his encou- 
ragement of Browning might suggest literary radicalism, but Words- 
worth and Tennyson were his real favorites. He knew the right 
people too well, and valued their opinions too highly to be quixotic 
in his enthusiasms. Yet there was a quiet independence, too, that 
gave an admirable dignity to his career and to his dealings with 
nearly all his authors. Professor Merriam’s volume will be fre- 
quently consulted by all students of Moxon’s period, for the career 
is sketched against a well-documented analysis of literary trends and 
publishing conditions. It is regrettable, however, that a complete 
list of Moxon’s publications, year by year—similar to that in 
Straus’s life of Dodsley—is nowhere given. 

In his monograph on “the Burkes” Professor Wecter presents 
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the statesman’s brother Richard as “a coarsely jovial and conten- 
tious individual, who left shady speculations in West Indian land, 
charges of peculation of Crown funds, and unpaid gaming debts in 
his wake ”; and the quasi-kinsman William as “a sharp and self- 
assertive adventurer who helped ruin his generous friend Lord 
Verney and trailed a reputation for chicanery from England to 
India.” These characterisations are by no means new, though access 
to unpublished materials at Wentworth Woodhouse and at Milton, 
together with search of the public records, have allowed a much more 
complete statement of the circumstances than was previously possible. 
The completeness makes for difficult reading ; for example, the index 
lists upwards of a hundred persons unfamiliar and of little im- 
portance aside from their incidental association with the Burkes. 
Yet this very fullness will afford the patient reader a useful cross- 
section of the reckless borrowing, speculation, and patronage char- 
acteristic of the age. 

Professor Wecter believes that Edmund Burke’s early defence 
of the East India Company and later attack were intensified by 
the changing interests of his kinsmen—with whom he enjoyed a 
“common purse.” Even so, it is maintained, all their shady dealings 
cast no real shadow on the character of Edmund. In a legal sense, 
perhaps it does not. Yet his vigorous denial of partisan interest in 
the Company, his ambiguous answer to the suit of his patron 
Verney, and his apparent protection of Richard from trial for 
embezzlement hardly increase Burke’s reputation. Either he was 
something less than honest, or surprisingly muddled when kinsmen 
and money were concerned. 

B. R. McE perry, JR. 
The State College of Washington 


Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century. Edited by CARrLETon 
Brown. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford 
University Press], 1939. Pp. xxxii + 396. $3.50. 


Professor Brown has produced, as expected, a book of fifteenth- 
century religious verse entirely worthy to stand beside its two dis- 
tinguished predecessors, his classic collections of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century lyrics. His unsurpassed knowledge of the 
original sources has enabled him to select from no less than 119 
different manuscripts the texts of the 192 poems which he offers. 
Seventy-four of the lyrics are here printed for the first time, a few 
more are brought for the first time into general notice, and the 
texts of still others are improved by Professor Brown’s use of better 
manuscripts and better methods. He has wisely grouped his texts 
according to their subject matter instead of by their manuscripts or 
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their uncertain chronological order, and thereby well serves the 
reader’s pleasure and convenience. Otherwise the book follows the 
general pattern of its two forerunners, with an introduction (which 
every reader will wish longer), notes, a serviceable glossary, and an 
index of first lines. 

Because of their accessibility elsewhere the editor has excluded 
works by the best known poets of the period, except for two prayers 
by Lydgate never before presented entire, Bishop Pecock’s lines on 
faith and reason, and Skelton’s “ Lament of the Soul of Edward 
IV.” But the collective talent of the nameless or fameless makers 
of the remaining poems needs no apology, and it can no longer 
be respectable for the historian of poetry to slide in haste over the 
fifteenth century. Of the previously unpublished pieces one of the 
most striking is “ Brother, Abide” (No. 109), a long but not tire- 
some complaint of Christ to sinful man in which the review of the 
Saviour’s life is marked by some fine realistic touches such as 


Then sodenly the folke feelle in roure, 
And wyth one voyce they cryed, ‘hang vp this theff! ’ 


No. 127, “ Vpon my Ryght syde y me leye,” is a haunting evening 
prayer with a breath of the folk-charm in it, and No. 151, the 
“Vanitas Vanitatum ” signed “ Rate,” has an especially good con- 
cluding stanza. The excellence of most of the very short lyrics is 
noteworthy. A poem, no less than a play, some ten words long can 
be tedious, and fifteenth-century manuscripts offer many wearisome 
brevities. They are not here. Instead we find, for example, No. 
164, “ Death, the Port of Peace,” a single stanza that excels much 
of the similar verse of the Elizabethan song books, and No. 111, 
“Christ Triumphant,” an epigram of thrilling simplicity that 
would adorn a seventeenth-century miscellany. Professor Brown 
makes a strong point in closing his introduction with an asser- 
tion of the continuity of lyric tradition from Middle Ages to 
Renaissance. 

Amid a wealth of editorial as well as poetical merits there are a 
few disappointments. A reader whose interest is caught by the 
statement (p. xix) that “In the lyrical development of the century 
perhaps the most characteristic feature was the rise of the carol ” 
will be surprised to see that the number or identity of the pieces to 
be assigned to the type is nowhere positively stated. The word 
“carol” is applied by the editor himself to no specific lyric or 
group of lyrics in the collection: in titles, section headings, and 
notes the apparent taboo is unbroken. The presence of a musical 
accompaniment to Nos. 2 and 139 is noted, but no mention is made 
of the music written with Nos. 72, 75, 76, 77B, and 80. 

One typographical feature is less than satisfactory, the treatment 
of lines of prose or verse prefixed to a text. The same type face 
(smaller than that of the stanzas) is employed whether the prefixed 
words are a burden (e.g. Nos. 3, 72, 75, 87, 106, 121, 123), a 
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title or description found in the manuscript (e. g. Nos. 11, 22, 30, 
66, 102, 138), preliminary notes (Nos. 27, 34, 103), or a part or 
the whole of the original from which the piece is translated or 
adapted (e.g. Nos. 19, 90, 119, 162). Even this procedure is not 
uniform: in No. 16 a burden and in Nos. 61, 132 the titles are 
italicized, and in No. 151 the title is in the same type as the stanza- 
text. In No. 118 the heading “a carolle” and the burden are in 
the same type and unspaced, although the manuscript joins the two 
lines of the burden by a bracket. No. 81 is most puzzling, for it 
appears as if Professor Brown has found a burden for “I sing of a 
maiden ” which has been overlooked by its previous editors. 

No. 102, “ Thou Sinful Man that by Me Goes,” is a highly in- 
teresting piece, as it gives a better version of a poem imperfectly 
known in other texts, but the notes on it are badly confused. They 
allege that a text from B. M. Addit. MS. 37049, f. 2%vo (read 
“67vo”; see the editor’s Register of Middle English Religious 
Verse, No. 752) was printed by Dyce in his Works of Skelton. But 
what Dyce printed was “ Vexilla Regis Prodeunt,” a late version of 
the poem put into carol form. He took it from Bliss’s partial re- 
print of Richard Kele’s Christmas carolles, and it is to this text that 
F. Brie’s discussion in Englische Studien applies. Professor Brown 
does not mention Kele’s version, which contains three stanzas of 
No. 102 not found in the Edinburgh manuscript and is occasionally 
closer in its readings. One of these stanzas is that on the number 
of Christ’s wounds (with an extra hundred in No. 102 and a very 
odd number in Kele), which should have at least a cross-reference 
to the notes on No. 92. 

Typographical errors are very few and their corrections mostly 
obvious, but in the notes on No. 166, reference to Ritson, for “ p. 
11” read “p. 111,” and in those on No. 84, lest this reviewer be 
credited with a non-existent work, for “Old Eng. Carols” read 
“ Early Eng. Carols.” 


RicHarD L. GREENE 
The University of Rochester 


Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, and Poems of Ben 
Jonson. By CHARLES FRANCIS WHEELER. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, for the University of Cincinnati, 1938. 
Pp. viii + 216. $3.50. 


In this book Dr. Wheeler sets before us with scholarly thorough- 
ness the sources of Ben Jonson’s allusions to classical mythology. 
In the Introduction he applies a discriminating literary taste to the 
discussion of Jonson’s use of the myths. Aside from its interest, 
the book should prove to be a handy reference work; for while the 
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Index is intended chiefly as a guide to the introductory pages, the 
text itself falls into alphabetical order under the names of the 
deities and other mythological subjects with which the author is 
concerned. In all but a few cases, Dr. Wheeler determines the 
specific source of each allusion, or points out a number of possible 
sources with which learned Ben was familiar. As for the exceptions 
referred to, the present reviewer can perhaps throw some light on 
one or two of them. 

Jonson himself states that his description of Fame, Harmony, 
and Truth is based on Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia, a work Dr. Wheeler 
was unable to consult. In the only edition of the book accessible to 
the reviewer—that of 1645°—Ripa describes Good Fame* and 
Harmony‘ as Jonson does, save that he makes no mention of Fame’s 
head and feet, and suggests rather than anticipates the poet’s con- 
ception of Harmony’s dress. The magnificent Truth of The Bar- 
riers is hardly to be recognized in any of the five images described 
by Ripa ;° yet one of these figures has golden hair and holds a mirror 
in her hand, while another holds a sun. Still another grasps an 
hour-glass, by which is signified, explains our author, that the truth 
always emerges in time. This interpretation accounts, perhaps, for 
Jonson’s calling Truth the daughter of Saturn.” It may be added 
here that the heart suspended from Good Fame’s golden necklace 
is interpreted as follows: “The heart signifies, as Oro Apolline 
states in his Hieroglyphs, the good fame of a worthy man.” ® 

A few remarks on Mars, Daedalus, Hesperus, and the Sylvans 
will bring this review to a close. It is perhaps rash to infer from 
Poetaster, Iv, 3, that Jonson conceived of Mars as fond of wine.® 
If he did, he may possibly have been influenced by Boccaccio, who, 
interpreting Statius’s assertion that Mars dwelt among the Bistones 
and Thracians, accuses these peoples of incontinence in eating and 
drinking, turbulence, fierceness, and treachery, “all of which,” he 
adds, “ appertains to Mars.” *° Turning from Poetaster to Pleasure 


1 Pp. 94, 110, 173. 
2 Iconologia di Cesare Ripa Perugino, Venice, 1645. This book may be 
consulted in the Library of Congress. The 1645 edition was preceded by 
six others, the first of which appeared in 1593. Toffanin, Il cinquecento 
(Milan, 1935), p. 591. 

* Ripa, op. cit., p. 192. 

“Ibid., p. 44. 

®“The dress,” says Ripa, “is of seven colors, trimmed with gold and 
various jewels.” 

* Op. cit., pp. 665, 666. Four of the figures are nude, “ to signify the sim- 
plicity of truth.” One is dressed in white. None is crowned. Nothing is 
said about their faces. 

7 Cf. Wheeler, p. 173. ® Cf. Wheeler, p. 94. ® Tbid., p. 139. 

2° Boccaccio, De genealogiis deorum, Ix, 3: “ Sunt hi sanguine abundantes 
obtruncatores ciborum, vini ingurgitatores imoderati, consilio segnes, fraudi- 
bus copiosi, in praecipitia faciles, clamorosi, furiosi, nil nisi certamen 
optantes, et ridentes vulnera: quae omnia Marti competunt.” 
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Reconciled to Virtue, we may recall that Daedalus ‘* was indeed ac- 
counted a wise man in Jonson’s time. Blount, in his Glossographia, 
tells us that he “ first invented the Saw, Ax, Sail and Sail-yards for 
a ship,” and that the word Dedalean means, among other things, 
“expert or cunning.” In the masque, “ wise Daedalus ” is perhaps 
a symbol of alert prudence guiding man through the perplexities 
of life. Jonson’s interpretation of the labyrinth, by the way, is 
anticipated by Natalis Comes,’* who also informs us that according 
to certain authors Hesperus ** was a man “ noted for piety, justice, 
and humanity.” 7* In several of Ben Jonson’s works we read of 
“ Sylvans.” 2° These, however, are not mythological characters at 
all. The sylvan, or wild-man, or wodewose, common in masques, 
was conceived of as a wild, human forest-dweller. Sometimes he 
grasped a club, sometimes a torch.'® 
C. W. Lemmi 


Goucher College 


Une philosophie et une morale du sentiment, Luc de Clapiers, 
Marquis de Vauvenargues. Par FERNAND ViAL. Paris: Droz, 
1938. Pp. 304. 


This remodeled “thése de doctorat ” in philosophy seeks to dis- 
eover in the works of Vauvenargues a quasi-complete philosophical, 
ethical, and metaphysical system, presumably without raising the 
issues of personality and biography with which Lanson, Wallas, 
Saintville, Sainte Beuve and others have been concerned. M. Vial’s 
goal is expressed thus: “ Nous verrons l’unité de doctrine qui 
rassemble toutes les considerations éparses dans cette ceuvre... 
Nous les attacherons au courant profond de la pensée de V. qui les 
explique toutes” (p. 2). M. Vial thus deliberately undertakes to 
combat V. criticism which hitherto found itself obliged by the lack 
ef coherence in V.’s views and by his frequent self-contradictions 
to explain the works as reflections of the shifting point of view of a 
somewhat uncertain mind, full of questions, irresolution, and self- 
doubt: a sort of Amiel. To find the “unity” beneath V.’s thought 
proves to be, in the opinion of this reviewer, beyond M. Vial’s power, 
and for the simplest possible reason: elle n’y est pas. More than 
once M. Vial finds himself forced to ask “ Pourquoi ne se soucie-t-il 
pas qu’on l’entende?” (p. 39) or its equivalent. Ineluctable incon- 
sistency characterizes V.’s scattered observations concerning the 


11 Wheeler, p. 78. 
12 Mythologiae (Venice, 1581), x, sub De Theseo, p. 693. 

18 Wheeler, p. 116. 

14 Natalis Comes, op. cit., Iv, sub De Atlante, p. 220. 

16 Wheeler, p. 182. 

16 See R. Withington, English Pageantry (Cambridge, 1918), 1, 72-75. 
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goodness of nature, action, passion, religion, ete. Though M. Vial 
willingly puts himself to the task of filling in the deficiencies 
of V. and elaborates academically acceptable extensions, modifica- 
tions, rectifications of V.’s views, none of the essential problems is 
altered or solved, and V.’s intellectual position is as uncertain as 
before. Many of the details of M. Vial’s work are partial restate- 
ments of work already done: ex., his discussion of V.’s debts to 
Pascal, ete. 

What seems not to oecur to M. Vial is that, although each point 
of view expressed by V. can be examined (as M. Vial does admira- 
bly) and fitted into some sort of general whole (with M. Vial, nature 
or sentiment providing the unifying force), the result is not neces- 
sarily a coherent system. Unfortunately, too, this result is without 
any real significance, either for understanding the world philo- 
sophically, understanding V. as a human being, or comprehending 
the genesis or value of a literary work of some importance. Some- 
thing of the uselessness of M. Vial’s task appears in his own Con- 
clusion, where, instead of summarizing the findings of his book, M. 
Vial suddenly brings V. the man, the personality, into his pages, 
to give a kind of substance, as it were, to the loosely-related high- 
order abstractions of the preceding chapters. A peculiar pean in 
repetitious maxime style ends the work, portions of which I quote 
in order to show how with the best of intentions M. Vial feels 
obliged to bring in non-intellectual or non-systematic considerations 


in order to give to his metaphysical-construct V. a breath of life: 


. . . dans ce siécle de luxure et de laisser-aller, V. est romain par 
Vaustérité de sa vertu. 

Dans ce siécle de l’esprit et du bon ton, V. préche la simplicité de la 
conversation et des meurs. 

Dans ce siécle de la raison, V. la méprise et fait appel au ceur ... 

Dans ce siécle ami de la paix, V. vante les avantages de la guerre... . 

Dans ce siécle athée ou violemment antireligieux, V. juge tous les dogmes 
avec sérénité, confesse sa foi en un Dieu créateur et bon, et admet la néces- 
sité d’une religion consolatrice. ; 

Dans un siécle négligent de l’expression, V. fait de l’éloquence le premier 
des arts... 

Dans ce siécle égalitaire, V. défend les priviléges de la noblesse. 

Dans ce siécle de salons, de vie sociale . . . V. déteste le monde et le vide 
de ses occupations .. . etc. (pp. 285-286) 


Difficult as it is to decide which remarks are meant as praise and 
which, as blame (certainly the “ avantages de la guerre” and the 
reference to V.’s admittedly poor production of rhetorical show- 
pieces are not meant in praise), it is still clear that the clue to the 
rather confused thought and not-too-subtle personality of V. lies 
not in his conception of nature or of sentiments and passions, but 
largely in the man’s own strong compensatory psychological drives. 
V. himself is aware of this: 


J’aimerais la santé, la force, un enjouement naturel, les richesses, ]’indé- 
pendance et une société douce . . . mais comme tous ces biens sont loin de 
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moi . . . tous mes désirs se concentrent, et forment une humeur sombre, 
que j’essaie d’adoucir par toutes sortes de moyens. (M@uvres, ed. Gilbert, 
148.) 


A clearer admission of the motives of V.’s thought could not be 
wished. To seek the secret of V.’s work, all-too-recognizable mix- 
ture as it is of wishful thinking cum Pascal, La Bruyére and La 
Rochefoucauld, in a metaphysical theory of nature and passion, 
when that work stands revealed so simply in V.’s own words as the 
desire-dreams of a sick introvert, seems to the reviewer a vain and 
ungrateful task. It must be stated that M. Vial has done the job 
as well as the limitations of his reasoned, academic-philosophic 
method allow. 
Bruce A. MoRRISSETTE 


Washington University 
St. Louis 


Defoe’s First Poem. By Mary EvizaBETH CAMPBELL. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: The Principia Press, 1938. Pp. x + 222. 


A New Discovery of an old Intreague (1691), one of Defoe’s 
earliest works, is notable chiefly for its vigor and, in consequence, 
has been neglected and misunderstood. Though aimed at all who, 
under Charles II and James II, had helped subject the city to the 
crown, it was occasioned by a petition ostensibly asking Parliament 
to correct injustices in the city election but really striking at Whig 
officials. Of the 117 petitioners, a surprising number had eight 
years before been on the jury lists handpicked for the trials of 
Russell and Cornish. Miss Campbell reprints the poem as Ap- 
pendix A and the petition and the jury lists as Appendix B. 

Though the poem’s debt to other verse satires like Absalom and 
Achitophel and Hudibras is obvious, Miss Campbell treats only its 
political aspects. With persistence she uncovers Defoe’s victims in 
official records and diaries, and, though she duplicates much that 
is well-known, she burrows deeper than historians into some for- 
gotten but significant events, which she describes from the Whig 
point of view. Her inaptly phrased conclusion that despite surface 
fluctuations in Defoe “there still remained quiet pools beneath, 
deep and unchanged,” is just. But I cannot understand her con- 
tention (p. 187) that Defoe’s devotion to William III has been 
overlooked. His fury at Tutchin’s attack in The Foreigners and 
his annual panegyrics on William’s birthday are common-places. 
Defoe has been accused of many things, but not in our time of dis- 
loyalty to William or to the Act of Settlement. 

Miss Campbell’s enthusiasm is admirable, but her commentary 
would be clearer and more readable if pruned of irrelevance. An 
infelicitous page (20) says little more than that the poem was 
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probably written after parliamentary action on the petition and 
published just after the trial of the Jacobite conspirators, Preston 
and Ashton. Seven pages go to show how cogent was Defoe’s 
ironical phrase “ the modesty of the Jacobite clergy.” In note 2, 
p. 32, I can discover only surprise that Trent should have correctly 
transcribed the poem’s title. The comments on “put on... put 
off ” (p. 56) and “pious fraud” (p. 62) are unnecessarily com- 
plicated. A note (p. 61) explains, presumably with an eye to the 
use of the poem in grammar school, that in “ He paid for this who 
first indulged their heat,” “ first ” is used as Bacon uses it in “ God 
Almighty first planted a garden.” Miss Campbell recognizes “ lives 
and fortunes” as a stereotyped phrase but traces it (pp. 63-64) 
indefatigably in Oldmixon, in an address to the crown, and in an 
anti-Jacobite play of 1690. Then she remarks that Defoe did not 
use the phrase after all, but varied it, “I think, rather pleasingly, 
for the ears of his contemporaries.” As a matter of fact, in “ And 
with their lives new fortunes they pursue,” Defoe could hardly have 
used “ lives and fortunes ” if he had wanted to. When he does use 
the phrase (p. 69), Miss Campbell passes it without comment. 
The relevance of the long paragraph from Locke (p. 143, note) and 
of the quotation (p. 153) from Clarendon (since Defoe is speaking 
figuratively and Clarendon literally) I have been unable to discover. 


A. W. Srcorp 


University of Illinois 


The Critical Works of John Dennis. Edited by Epwarp NILES 
Hooker. Volume I, 1692-1711. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. xi-+ 537. $5.00. 


In reprinting and editing the critical works of John Dennis, 
Professor Hooker is meeting what has long been a real need. 
Except for the essays in the collections by Spingarn and Durham, 
and selections in other scattered places, the work of Dennis has had 
to be sought in the original editions, which are rare and high-priced. 
Consequently Dennis has been out of reach of all but the more 
fortunately placed students, and he has perhaps been more talked 
about than read. He has certainly been underrated. He is more 
truly representative of his age than Gilon, and for his intelligence, 
fertility of ideas, and critical taste deserves a much higher rank. 
In making the whole of the critical work of Dennis available to a 
larger number of scholars, this edition will undoubtedly raise the 
current estimate of the man, and contribute as well to a more 
balanced conception of the critical ideas of the period. The first 
volume now off the press includes, in addition to four hundred pages 
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of text, more than a hundred pages of commentary. Professor 
Hooker has endeavoured to relate the critical ideas of Dennis to 
those of other critics, English and French, of that age, and his com- 
mentary provides a corpus of references on critical ideas which is 
valuable in itself as well as for its application to Dennis. The 
second volume, which will complete the collection and give us 
hitherto unpublished material, will also include an essay on Dennis 
as a critic, drawing on the commentary in both volumes. The first 
volume before us has been executed on a high level of scholarship ; 
the whole work will fill a serious gap in our libraries. 


Louis I. BREDVOLD 
The University of Michigan 


The Gathering of the West. By JoHn Gatt. Edited with intro- 
duction by BrapFrorp ALLEN BootH. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp.x-+ 109. $1.50. 

Rebekah Owen and Thomas Hardy. By Cart J. WEBER. Water- 
ville, Maine: Colby College Monograph No. 8, 1939. Pp. 
95. $1.00. 

Joseph Conrad. By RayMonp Las Verenas. Paris: Henri Didier, 
1939. Pp. iv + 234. 


Mr. Booth has made available to present-day readers an amusing 
sketch by John Galt which has not been reprinted since 1824, The 
Gathering of the West; or, We’re Come to See the King. This isa 
lively account of the humors of some dozen members of the Scotch 
bourgeoisie who came up to Edinburgh from their respective Main 
Streets to witness the first visit of George IV to the Scotch capital. 
In his introduction Mr. Booth gives a useful account of Galt’s 
voluminous work in fiction, showing him in historical relation to his 
Scottish predecessors and to the Kailyard School who followed him. 

The most devoted and industrious of assemblers of Hardyana is 
Professor Weber of Colby College. His latest publication is an inti- 
mate account of an American woman who made it the passion of her 
life to read Hardy and collect illustrative matter about his stories, 
who had the privilege of friendly acquaintance with the novelist and 
his first wife, and whose annotated copies of his books were recently 
donated to Colby College. (Hardy thought so well of her judgment 
that in later English issues of The Mayor of Casterbridge he restored 
the original form of the dénouement as it had been retained in the 
American issue.) Hardy’s admirers may glean from this record 
many curious details about his life and intentions and about the 
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Hardy country; and if they do not care to follow the detailed ac- 
count of Miss Owen’s dealings with the Wessex novels and tales, 
including the date of each reading of them, they may consult the 
brief summary of significant points which Mr. Weber has furnished 
on pp. 89-93. 

Raymond Las Vergnas, author of what is perhaps the most 
learned and critical study of Thackeray (Sorbonne dissertation, 
1932), has now made public an excellent study of Conrad’s fiction. 
This work is notable for the many-sidedness of its treatment of 
Conrad’s art, including his style and narrative technique, for the 
generous use of Conrad’s letters and critical pronouncements, and 
for the French subtlety and grace with which the critic follows 
through a special line of interpretation. The word “ adventure ” 
furnishes the masterkey with which he opens successively the doors 
to Conrad’s personal history, to the objective story of sea and 
jungle (“Vaventure du monde”), to the romance of character, 
and to the culminating romance of the spirit (“Vaventure de 
esprit ”). 

Perhaps the most stimulating part of his study is that dealing 
with Conrad’s ethical and metaphysical views. But it is here that I 
occasionally find myself most critical of his reasoning. To Ban- 
croft’s parallel of Conrad’s ethical position with Kant’s in his cate- 
gorical imperative, Las Vergnas objects that Kant’s position was 
based in a rational process, whereas Conrad’s was romantic and 
intuitive. It might be contended that, for all the show of logical 
method, Kant actually reached his categorical imperative by an 
excursion into the transcendent, that his logic was essentially a 
rationalization of his intuitive or emotional attitudes. Again, one 
may question some of Las Vergnas’ reasons for setting aside Morf’s 
Freudian interpretation of Conrad’s typical themes. Morf regards 
them as an unconscious reflection of the novelist’s bad conscience 
over his abandonment of Poland. This will obviously not cover the 
whole ground, nor does it constitute in itself a critical evaluation of 
Conrad. But it is a curious logic which leads the French critic to 
imply that, because Conrad was hostile to psychoanalysis, his work 
may not be subject, even in detail, to analytic interpretation. 

These are minute exceptions on secondary points. Las Vergnas’ 
book is the most readable, the most discriminating, and the most 
intellectually exciting treatment of Conrad with which I am ac- 
quainted. 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 
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Melville in the South Seas. By CHartEs Roperts ANDERSON. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xii 522. 
$4.50. Published in cooperation with the Modern Language 
Association of America. Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature, 138. 


In Melville in the South Seas, Professor Anderson treats ex- 
haustively the relationship of Melville’s reading and actual experi- 
ence in the South Pacific to the novels Typee, Omoo, Moby-Dick, 
and White-Jacket. The chief value of the study is twofold, the 
author’s organization, and his discoveries made during the course 
of long and patient research (see his article in The Colophon 111: 
2), particularly in the Naval Records and Library, the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, and in the Old Dartmouth Historical and 
Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Massachusetts. His salvage from 
these sources, as well as a privately-owned journal kept by one of 
Melville’s shipmates aboard the United States, and a copy of White- 
Jacket with manuscript annotations by another, comprise the prin- 
cipal new ms. material. With these should be grouped another 
journal edited by Professor Anderson in 1937. He has also ex- 
amined, either at first or second hand, many obscure and hitherto 
unexhumed notices in books and periodicals published during his 
subject’s lifetime. The parallels adduced to show the effect of 
Melville’s reading on his own work, the personal contacts and in- 
fluences suggested, all are plausible. As to such debatable matters 
as the allegory in Moby-Dick, Professor Anderson summarizes the 
theories advanced by his more metaphysically-minded predecessors 
without concerning himself unduly as to the possible rights and 
wrongs of their results. Indeed, his most radical departure from 
their methods lies in his purely inductive technique, in his basing 
his work on secondary sources rather than on the novels themselves. 
Anderson concludes that Melville was greatly influenced by his 
reading and imagination in the composition of Typee, Omoo, and 
Moby-Dick, and that moral indignation, rather than any passion 
for accuracy, is responsible for much of the unfavourable comment 
concerning the Navy in White-Jacket, although he finds just as 
much departure from the truth in the various attempts by Naval 
apologists to exculpate the service from all possible blame. All in 
all, this is an excellent piece of scholarly work, based on exhaustive 
research intelligently and carefully done; and the results are most 
interestingly presented. 


C. E. JonEs 


The University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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American Writers: A Series of Papers Contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine (1824-1825) by JoHN Neat. Edited by Frep 
Lewis Patter. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1937. Pp. viii 261. $3.00. 


Even the casual student of American letters has run into the 
name of John Neal, but only to the specialist has he been much 
more than a name. In American Writers Professor Pattee has 
sought to disinter Neal’s more significant remarks on the subject of 
American literature. His volume includes, first, an introduction, 
which is a brief critical and biographical sketch of Neal; second, 
five papers by Neal—an alphabetical list of American writers with 
biographical, critical and philosophical comments by Neal on each— 
which were published in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1824-5; and 
third, a review of one volume of the North American Review and 
of five recent American books, which was published in Blackwood’s 
in September, 1825. The “ Appendix ” contains seven extracts on 
the subject of American literature from Neal’s novel, Randolph, 
and a bibliography of Neal’s published works. 

The introduction by Professor Pattee is a useful presentation of 
available information about Neal through the period of the Black- 
wood’s publications. Since this essay is the really valuable portion 
of the volume, the reviewer regrets that it was not enlarged to in- 
clude more complete evaluations of Neal’s works and that the 
biographical sketch does not cover the whole life of the author. The 
material in the volume contributed by Neal himself holds little of 
interest except to specialists in the field. Neal’s genius for misin- 
formation and personal bias precludes its use for reference without 
the greatest care on the part of the student. What interest there is 
in his writings lies in the revelation of the very positive personality 
of the author rather than in his perspicacity as a critic, though 
there are a few evidences of critical insight. The volume leaves 
one with a strong impression of the poverty of American literature 
in the year of our Lord, 1825. 


Hampton M. JARRELL 
Winthrop College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Richard Alsop, “A Hartford Wit.” By Kart P. Harrineton. 
Middletown, Connecticut, 1939. Pp. viii+ 142. $1.75. The 
group of poets known as the Hartford Wits once shone with a 
combined brilliance which cannot be fully accounted for by measure- 
ment of the lustre of its component parts. Deprived of all reflected 
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glory, Richard Alsop now seems to have jf sssessed very little 
original power. It is not surprising that none of his poetical works 
had so wide a currency as his prose adaptation of Captain Jewitt’s 
journal. Yet Alsop’s position in the history of American letters 
deserves to be accurately outlined. In order to set the poet’s life in 
its true perspective, Mr. Harrington has had to clear the ground of 
major errors made by literary historians from Duyckinck to Par- 
rington. Thus Alsop was called a Yale student by one writer, a 
Harvard student by another, and a “ millionaire poet ” by several 
genial commentators. It is too bad, but we must now believe, on Mr. 
Harrington’s showing, that Alsop enjoyed none of these blessings. 
So with other matters: Mr. Harrington has been the first scholar 
to examine the original evidence. Nor is a fully detailed chronology 
available even now, despite the utmost diligence on the part of the 
biographer. Such strictly biographical facts as have been found 
are presented mainly in the first two chapters; the rest of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of Alsop’s writings. In passing the author 
throws new light on Jacobinism in Connecticut, the authorship of 
The Echo, and the development of the book trade in New York 
about 1800. Incidental critical judgments in the book are often 
more challenging than convincing, and the book as a whole would 
have profited by more careful assembly. Yet as the first reliable 
biographer of Richard Alsop, Mr. Harrington has made a useful 
contribution to our knowledge of a particularly obscure period in 


the national literature. 
ALEXANDER COWIE 


Wesleyan University 


Nineteenth Century French Readings. By ALBERT ScHINz. Vol. 
11: Realism (1850-1885), Symbolism (1885-1900). New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Pp. xix -+ 818. This volume is 
a welcome addition to the series of well-known anthologies, which 
begin with the X VIIth century, edited by the distinguished Rous- 
seauiste. It represents his best effort in the pedagogical domain. 
The literature of the second half of the XIXth century is projected 
on a historical background and is set forth in relation to ideas 
prevalent at different periods. Mr. Schinz’s meticulous as well as 
intelligent organization and selection of material gives the student 
an excellent idea of the evolution of French thought and French 
literary art. Realizing the wide range of usefulness his book might 
have, he has spared himself no effort to make the selections as clear 
as possible by inserting abundant introductions and annotations. 
His appreciation of the difficulty students may experience in read- 
ing the poets is apparent. He took particular pains to add transla- 
tions, and in one instance to introduce an extremely effective and 
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artistic French prose interpretation, by M. P.-F. Giroud, of “’Aprés- 
midi d’un faune.” Not only does the student owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Schinz for this enlightening volume, but the scholar as 
well, for, though he may disagree with some arbitrariness and a 
method of simplification, he must admit that the editor has pre- 
sented subjects and authors in the light of the latest and most 
informative studies and has supplied him with a bibliographical 
spring-board which he can utilize to great advantage. 

E. M. 


George, Hofmannsthal, Rilke. Edited by Martin SOMMERFELD. 

(Gateway Poets) New York: W. W. Norton & Co. [1938] 
xxxiv + 81 pp. $.85. One of the most precarious things to select, 
for the benefit of others, is a number of poems out of the vast field 
of a poet’s life-work. Everybody is bound to have his predilections 
in such a subjective matter which it is almost impossible to meet, 
for such a selection will always mirror the editor’s personal attitude, 
and this very attitude will lay a different stress on certain sides and 
poems. This makes it inevitable that this or that “ famous ” poem 
is “ overlooked ” or pushed into the background. The little book 
on George, Hofmannsthal, Rilke, edited by Professor Martin Som- 
merfeld, has solved all these and many other problems admirably. 
Although there certainly are a number of works one would have 
liked to see included (for instance I think the book should have 
included at least one of Rilke’s Duineser Elegien and should perhaps 
even have culminated in it), both the introduction, which is of a 
really rare precision and matter-of-factness, and the poems them- 
selves give a very thorough and vivid picture of three of modern 
Germany’s greatest poets. The most instructive and most inspiring 
part of the introduction seems to me the one concerning Stefan 
George. In this introduction George’s significance and very narrow 
limitations are delineated. There can be no doubt that he (and 
also Rilke, but in a different way) has been very much overrated in 
the past, and it is the task of our generation to work on the new 
picture especially of George’s—i. e. to push him back to the place 
where he really belongs. The introduction to Hofmannsthal may 
seem to be somewhat brief, but as far as his lyrical poetry is con- 
cerned, everything has been said. In the case of Rilke I should only 
question the statement that “the World War interrupted this (his) 
development.” I should be inclined to see this interruption only 
in the light of Rilke’s inner development—or else to link it to the 
cultural crisis of that time of which the World War, too, was only 
one outcome. No account of this most interesting little book would, 
however, be complete without an appraisal of the very tasteful way 
in which the publishers have gotten it up. 


WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
Southwestern University, Memphis 
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Are We Movie Made? By RaymMonp Motey. New York: Macy- 
Masius, 1938. Pp. viii+ 64. $1.00. Admiring Mortimer Adler’s 
Art and Prudence and realizing that that work is “by its nature 
somewhat inaccessible to the public,” Mr. Moley has endeavored in 
this work to prepare a brief précis of those sections of the larger 
study which survey the several investigations which have been made 
into the social effects of the motion picture. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in The Huntington Library. 
Compiled by Doveatp MacMitian. San Marino, California, 1939. 
Pp. xvi + 442. The Larpent Collection of plays, containing most 
of the texts gathered at the Lord Chamberlain’s office since the 
passing of the “Licensing Act” of 1737, has now at last been 
adequately catalogued. Hitherto only a manuscript list was avail- 
able. Mr. Dougald MacMillan has done his work well. Obviously, 
in the preparation of such a catalogue as this, including over 2500 
entries, no very detailed indication of the nature of the manuscripts 
was possible, but in each instance, if the play reached a publisher, 
Mr. MacMillan has examined the printed version and in general 
terms has noted agreement or divergence. For the opera libretti 
such comparison proved impossible to achieve owing to the fact 
that the Huntington Library possesses an inadequate collection of 
printed material in this field. Dates of application for licence and 
of production are indicated and some interesting notes are also given 
from J. P. Collier’s copy of Biographia Dramatica; in making 
these Collier had the Larpent texts before him. The present cata- 
logue will prove of inestimable service to all students of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century stage. The Huntington Library 
and Mr. MacMillan are heartily to be congratulated on the publi- 
cation of an important reference work. Perhaps in the future an 
eager student will complete the task by preparing a supplementary 
volume listing in a similar manner the dramatic texts, from 1824 
onwards, which form the continuation of this collection. Those 
dated before 1850 are housed in the British Museum, those after 
1850 are still in the custody of the Lord Chamberlain. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Boyd, Morrison Comegys. — Elizabethan 
music and musical criticism. Philadelphia: 
U. of Pa. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 363. 


Brunt, Captain Samuel. — A voyage to 
Cacklogallinia. Reproduced from the original 
edition, 1727, with an introduction by Mar- 
jorie Nicolson. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1940. Pp. xv +167. $2.20. (Fac- 
simile Text Society, Publication 48.) 


Bryant, Donald C.— Edmund Burke and 
his literary friends. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Washington University, 1939. Pp. xii + 323. 
(Washington University Studies—New Series 
—Lang. and Lit., 9.) 


Jensen, Gerard E.—The life and letters of 
Henry Cuyler Bunner. Durham, North Caro- 
lina: Duke U. Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 248. 
$3.00. 


McEuen, Kathryn Anderson.—Classical in- 
fluence upon the tribe of Ben. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: Torch Press, 1939. Pp. xx + 316. 

Orians, G. Harrison—A short history of 
American literature. New York: F. S. Crofts, 
1940. Pp. vi+ 314. $1.50. [An incisive, 
comprehensive, well arranged, useful, reason- 
ably priced handbook, in outline form. 52 
pages before 1800. 46 after 1900.] 

Studies in English—University of Texas 
publication. Austin: U. of Tex. Press, 1939. 
Pp. 231. $1.00. 

Van Doren, Carl.— The American novel, 
1789-1939. (Revised and enlarged edition.) 
“e York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. viii + 406. 
2.25. 

_ Weekley, Ernest.—Jack and Jill, a study 
in our Christian names. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1940. Pp. xii +193. $1.50. 


GERMAN 


‘Baumecker, Gottfried. — Schiller und die 
franziésische Revolution. Berlin: Junker u. 
Diinnhaupt, 1939. 45 pp. M. 2. 


Baumgart, Hermann. — Goethes lyrische 
Dichtung in ihrer Entwicklung und Be- 
deutung. Hrsg. von Gertrud Baumgart. 
Bd. = Heidelberg: Winter, 1939. xvi, 160 
pp. M. 7. 


\Beheim-Schwarzbach, Martin. — Novalis 
(Friedrich von Hardenberg). [Die Dichter 
der Deutschen. Folge 3]. Stuttgart: Cotta 
[1939]. 89 pp. M. 1.50. 


‘Bergengruen, Werner.—E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
[Die Dichter der Deutschen. Folge 3]. Stutt- 


{ Buck, Rudolf.—Rousseau und die deutsche 
Romantik. [Neue deutsche Forschungen, 
Abt. Vergleichende Literaturwissenschaft, 
Bd. 1 = Bd. 233]. Berlin: Junker u. Diinn- 
haupt, 1939. 146 pp. M. 6.30. 


» Busse, Hermann Eris. — Grimmelshausen. 
[Die Dichter der Deutschen. Folge 3]. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta [1939]. 87 pp. M. 1.50. 


Goethe. Viermonatsschrift der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft. Neue Folge des Jahrbuchs. 
Unter Mitwirkung von Ernst Bertram, 
Rudolf Buttmann, Anton Kippenberg, Rup- 
precht Matthai, Karl Alexander von Miiller, 
Julius Petersen, Wilhelm Pinder und Eduard 
Spranger hrsg. von Hans Wahl. Des vierten 
Bandes drittes Heft 1939. Weimar: Goethe- 
Ges., 1939. Pp. 209-320. 


‘Harder, Hermann.—Das germanische Erbe 
in der deutschen Dichtung von der Friihzeit 
bis zur Gegenwart. Ein tbherblick. Potsdam: 
Protte [1939]. 129 pp. M. 2.80. 


Harsdérffer, Georg Philipp. — Poetischer 

Trichter. Hrsg. von Reginald Marquier. 
[Die Kunst des Wortes. Bd. 17/18.] Berlin: 
Rabenpresse [1939]. 62 pp. M. 3. 


Heath’s New German and English Dic- 
tionary [and English-German Dictionary], 
with a phonetic key to pronunciation by 
Karl Breul. Revised and enlarged by J. 
Heron Lepper and Rudolf Kottenhahn. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. [1936, 1939]. xix, 
813, 687 pp. 

‘Heiseler, Bernt von.—Kleist. [Die Dichter 
der Deutschen. Folge 3]. Stuttgart: Cotta 
[1939]. 96 pp. M. 1.50. 

Hofmann, Karl.—Die Orts- und Flurnamen 
der ehemaligen pfalzischen Oberamtsstadt 
Boxberg im Spiegel der Geschichte. [Aus: 
Mannheimer Geschichtsblitter, Jg. 1939]. 
3 leaves, 4°. 


Klein, Karl Kurt.—Literaturgeschichte des 
Deutschtums im Ausland. Schrifttum u. 
Geistesleben der deutschen Volksgruppen im 
Ausland vom Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart. 
[Vogt u. Koch, Gesch. d. deu. Lit. 5. Aufl. 
Erginzungsband]. xiv, 474 pp. 4°. M. 17.50. 


(Kéttgen, Gerhard. — Wilhelm Raabes 
Ringen um die Aufgabe des Erziehungs- 
romans. [Diss. Miinchen = Germanische 
Studien. H. 213]. Berlin: Ebering, 1939. 
114 pp. M. 4.80. 


"Lenz, Wilhelm.—Der Ausgang der Dichtung 
von Walther und Hildegunde. [Hermaea. 
34]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1939. 142 pp. M, 
3.40. 

Lorenz, Philipp.—Die Flurnamen von Mal- 
schenberg. Mit einer Karte. [Badische Flur- 
namen. Bd. 2, H. 4]. Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter, 1939. 28 pp. 

Matthaei, R.—Die Farbenlehre im Goethe- 
Nationalmuseum. Fiihrer durch die neue 


gart: Cotta [1939]. 92 pp. M. 1.50. 


Darbietung der Farbenlehre im Museum und 
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das nachgelassene Geriit in Goethes Wohn- 
haus. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1939. xii, 116 


McEachran, F.—The Life and Philosophy 
of Johann Gottfried Herder. [Oxford Studies 
in Modern Languages and Literature]. New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1939. 98 pp. 
$2.75. 

)Merker, Emil.—Stifter. [Die Dichter der 
Deutschen. Folge 3]. Stuttgart: Cotta 
[1939]. 93 pp. M. 1.50. 

Miiller, Giinther.—Geschichte der deutschen 
eele. Vom Faustbuch zu Goethes Faust. 
Mit 16 Bildtafeln. Freiburg: Herder, 1939. 
494 pp. 4°. M. 12. 


Nadler, Josef.— Literaturgeschichte des 
deutschen Volkes. Dichtung und Schrifttum 
der deutschen Stiimme und Landschaften. 
(4. véllig neubearb. Aufl.) Bd. 1 Volk. (800- 
1740). Berlin: Propylaen-Verl. [1939]. xxi, 
709 pp. 4°. M. 25. 

Nobel, Alphons.—Frau von Stein. Goethes 
Freundin und Feindin. Frankfurt a. M.: 
Societiits-Verlag [1939]. 243 pp. M. 5.40. 


Peters, Friedrich Ernst.—Formelhaftigkeit, 
ein Wesenszug des Plattdeutschen. (Vor- 
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